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PROVEMENT PROGRAM  AND  S.  1491,  THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1993 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:31  a.m.  in  room  SR-253,  Russell  Sen- 
ate Oflfice  Building,  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Staff  members  assigned  to  this  hearing:  Samuel  E.  Whitehom, 
senior  staff  counsel,  and  Carol  J.  Carmody,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber; and  Alan  Maness,  minority  senior  staff  counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  FORD 

Senator  Ford.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  discuss  the  legislation  I  introduced 
last  week,  S.  1491,  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program.  By  now  most  of  you  know  that  S.  1491  is  only  a  1-year 
reauthorization.  This  is  certainly  not  typical  of  AIP  reauthorization 
bills,  but  I  would  argue  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
airline  industry  are  also  far  from  typical  and  demand  that  we  deal 
with  them  in  a  somewhat  unconventional  manner. 

The  aviation  industry  in  my  opinion  is  at  a  crossroads,  possibly 
facing  changes  in  the  next  year  that  completely  reverse  longstand- 
ing policies.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  make  more  sense 
to  me  to  enact  an  omnibus  aviation  bill  next  year. 

By  then,  the  new  administration  will  have  finished  reviewing  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong, 
Competitive  Airline  Industry  and  Secretary  Peiia  will  have  all  his 
team  in  place.  I  expect  to  hold  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
some  time  next  month. 

Before  I  run  through  the  main  objectives  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  for  the  record  that  I  am  not  pleased  with 
the  appropriations  levels  in  the  House  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill.  What  kind  of  message  are  we  sending  to  the  industry 
when  we  undercut  the  Airport  Improvement  Program  the  minute 
the  airlines  are  finally  posting  a  profit?  I  believe  it  is  the  wrong 
message,  and  I  will  work  to  restore  the  level  of  funding  to  the  fiscal 
year  1993  levels. 

(1) 


Let  me  briefly  run  through  the  four  major  issues  covered  in  the 
bill.  First,  let  me  reiterate  that  this  is  a  1-year  authorization. 

Second,  it  serves  as  a  mechanism  to  fund  the  letter  of  intent  obli- 
gations and  discretionary  funding  of  future  letters  of  intent. 

Third,  it  will  eliminate  the  Microwave  Landing,  MLS,  Program. 

And  fourth,  it  includes  Senator  Dorgan's  proposal  to  provide  noti- 
fication when  airlines  pull  out  of  markets. 

I  have  already  mentioned  why  we  are  only  considering  a  1-vear 
authorization.  Now  I  would  like  to  briefly  talk  about  some  of  the 
other  major  issues  touched  in  this  legislation. 

First  I  would  like  to  address  the  Letter  of  Intent  Program.  I 
know  there  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  the  appropriations  committees  regarding 
the  need  of  letters  of  intent,  and  my  sympathies  clearlv  lie  with  the 
letter-of-intent  concept.  The  subcommittee  will  be  hearing  from 
Colonel  Griggs  later  this  morning.  I  have  asked  him  to  testify  be- 
cause the  program  works  as  well  as  it  does  largely  because  of  the 
Colonel's  efforts. 

My  goal  this  year  is  to  see  that  the  AIP  is  funded  at  a  level 
where  letters  of  intent  obligations  can  be  met  and  future  letters  of 
intent  can  continue.  To  date,  44  letters  of  intent  have  been  signed 
and  I  believe  the  FAA  should  be  commended  for  making  this  pro- 
gram such  a  success. 

While  I  am  not  an  engineer,  I  would  like  to  briefly  give  you  a 
rundown  of  the  Microwave  Landing  System  Program,  although, 
with  all  the  acronyms  which  you  are  about  to  hear,  we  might  need 
a  wordsmith,  instead  of  an  engineer  to  walk  us  through  this  pro- 
gram. 

For  the  past  15  years  FAA  has  been  testing  the  operation  of  the 
MLS.  The  program  has  not  reached  the  procurement  stage,  but 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  set  at  about  $43  million.  Other  than 
meeting  the  contract  obligations,  S.  1491  essentially  cancels  the 
program.  Despite  this  move,  meeting  the  contract  obligations  alone 
carries  a  $98  million  price  tag. 

It  is  time  for  the  FAA  to  make  a  decision.  I  have  asked  over  and 
over  again  why  the  category  III  ILS  will  not  be  sufficient  until  the 
technology  is  worked  out  on  the  Global  Positioning  System.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  never  received  a  response. 

In  these  tight  fiscal  times,  I  believe  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars 
is  simply  too  much  to  spend  on  procurement  of  equipment  which 
has  been  characterized  as  "an  insurance  policy,"  a  policy  taken  out 
just  in  case  the  technology  for  GPS  cannot  be  developed  to  fulfill 
all  of  aviation's  precision  landing  needs. 

Requiring  airlines  to  install  receivers,  at  approximately  $200,000 
per  aircraft,  is  not  a  good  way  to  spend  limited  resources.  Because 
GPS  shows  such  great  technological  promise  and  at  much  lower 
cost  to  the  user  and  to  the  taxpayer,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  pull  the 
plug  on  the  MLS  program. 

Finally,  Senator  Dorgan  has  brought  to  the  subcommittee's  at- 
tention the  problem  of  airlines  pulling  out  of  communities  with  lit- 
tle or  no  notice.  With  the  ongoing  restructuring  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry, I  would  not  be  surprised  if  every  member  of  this  committee 
runs  into  this  same  problem  in  their  State.  There  are  currently 
talks  underway  with  the  airhnes  to  resolve  this  problem.  It  is  my 


hope  language  can  be  crafted  to  acknowledge  the  concern  of  the  air- 
lines, but  still  give  the  communities  some  peace  of  mind  and  the 
opportunity  to  find  alternative  sources  of  service.  Mr.  Chairman, 
your  comments,  please. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROLLINGS 

The  CHAraMAN,  Good  morning.  I  welcome  our  witnesses  to  this 
important  hearing.  Today  the  committee  will  focus  specifically  on 
a  1-year  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Airport  Improvement  Program,  a  program  that  provides  funds  to 
repair  and  build  our  Nation's  airports. 

The  FAA  has  many  important  functions.  It  must  ensure  the  safe- 
ty of  the  aviation  system.  FAA's  air  traffic  control  system,  its  re- 
search program,  and  the  AIP  all  are  interrelated,  and  have  impor- 
tant impacts  on  aviation  safetv.  The  discussion  today  will  look  at 
one  significant  part  of  the  FAA  s  mission — airport  funding. 

The  AIP  is  a  vital  source  of  funds  for  airport  safety  projects  and 
expansion  projects.  Without  it,  safety  would  be  compromised,  and 
new  airports,  runways,  and  facilities  would  not  be  built. 

In  addition,  airports  provide  an  important  transportation  lifeline 
to  various  communities.  Local  leaders,  just  as  they  have  done  for 
many  years,  continue  to  come  to  Washington,  DC,  to  seek  Federal 
support  for  airport  projects.  These  communities  also  ask  their  citi- 
zens to  pay  local  taxes  to  build  needed  facilities.  Travelers  pay  a 
number  of  charges  to  provide  funds  to  maintain  a  national  system 
of  airports,  including  taxes  into  an  aviation  trust  fund  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  air  transportation  system.  The  system  was  built 
to  accommodate,  and  it  should  continue  to  accommodate,  the 
public's  needs,  and  its  convenience.  Airports  are  built  to  ensure  an 
efficient  national  air  transportation  system  that  responds  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  travelling  public. 

Meeting  the  airport  needs  of  communities  is  a  difficult  task,  one 
that  requires  considerable  foresight.  When  FAA  Administrator 
Hinson  was  before  the  committee  at  his  confirmation  hearing,  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  a  list  of  airport  needs,  which  I  appreciated 
receiving.  I  am  committed  to  seeking  the  AIP  funds  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  airports.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Pena  and  the  FAA  Administrator  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  AIP  program  carefully. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  House  Transportation  Appropriations 
legislation,  H.R.  2750,  which  passed  the  House  last  week.  The  AIP 
allocation  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is  $1.5  billion.  I  ques- 
tion how  this  amount  can  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  airports. 
In  meeting  these  needs,  I  also  continue  to  support  letters  of  intent, 
which  provide  communities  some  certainty  about  Federal  commit- 
ment to  future  airport  projects — these  have  been  retained  under 
the  House  bill. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  the  witnesses  on  this  im- 
portant program. 

I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  hearing  record  a  letter  from 
Senators  Mitchell  and  Cohen,  which  has  forwarded  to  the  commit- 
tee comments  dated  September  22,  1993,  from  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  an  FAA  study  that  was  submitted  ear- 
lier this  year. 


The  FAA  study  was  mandated  by  the  committee  in  last  year's  re- 
authorization bill.  It  was  supposed  to  consider  the  potential  need 
for  a  control  tower,  auxiliary  flight  service  station,  or  other  assist- 
ance for  the  Augusta,  ME,  State  Airport.  Unfortunately,  the  FAA 
study  failed  to  fulfill  the  committee's  intent  by  omitting  any  discus- 
sion of  an  auxiliary  flight  service  station. 

The  Senators  from  Maine  intend  to  seek  additional  information 
from  the  FAA  and  other  sources,  and  express  their  intention  to 
seek  the  committee's  assistance  to  address  the  State  of  Maine's 
concerns,  if  necessary,  at  a  later  stage  in  proceedings  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  trust  that  the  FAA  will  work  with  them  to  address  their 
concerns. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

September  27,  1993. 

The  Honorable  WENDELL  H.  FORD, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  DC    20510-6100 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  Senate  Report  102-424  to  the  Aviation  Noise  and  Im- 
provement and  Capacity  Act  of  1992,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
was  directed  to  complete  a  study  of  the  long-term  needs  of  the  State  Airport  in  Au- 
gusta, ME,  in  cooperation  with  the  Maine  Department  of  Transportation.  The  com- 
mittee indicated  that  airport  conditions  "suggest  the  need  for  a  tower,  an  auxiliary 
flidit  service  station,  or  other  means  of  assistance." 

The  FAA  submitted  its  report  on  July  26,  1993.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  discus- 
sion of  an  auxiliary  flight  service  station  (XFSS)  an3rwhere  in  the  study.  We  do  not 
consider  the  report  to  have  fulfilled  the  committee's  intent.  We  also  wish  to  submit 
to  the  committee  the  enclosed  September  22,  1993,  letter  from  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  which  takes  strong  exception  to  elements  of  the  FAA  study. 

We  ask  that  this  letter  and  that  of  MEDOT  be  made  part  of  the  official  record 
of  your  September  28,  1993,  hearing  on  S.  1491,  the  Airport  and  Improvement  Act 
reauthorization.  We  intend  to  seek  additional  information  from  the  FAA  and  other 
sources  concerning  the  potential  need  for  an  XFSS  at  the  Augusta  State  Airport.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  request  the  committee's  assistance  at  a  later  stage  in  proceed- 
ings on  the  legislation  if  authorization  of  an  XFSS  for  Augusta,  ME,  should  seem 
appropriate. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  S.  Cohen. 
George  J.  Mitchell. 


letter  FROM  DANA  F.  CONNORS,  COMMISSIONER,  MAINE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

transportation 

September  22,  1993. 

The  Honorable  GEORGE  J.  MITCHELL, 
The  Honorable  Wiluam  S.  Cohen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC    20510 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell  and  Senator  Cohen:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  express 
the  State  of  Maine  Department  of  Transportation's  concern  over  the  recently  re- 
leased Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  study  regarding  the  Augusta  State 
Airport.  We  have  completed  our  review  of  the  FAA's  response  to  Senate  Report  102- 
204  and  would  like  to  provide  you  with  our  position  on  this  issue.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  report  is  cursory  at  best  and  faUs  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  Senate. 
The  report  does  go  into  some  detail  documenting  the  fact  that  there  are  not  ade- 
quate numbers  of  operations  to  empirically  support  the  need  for  a  control  tower  at 
Uie  Augusta  State  Airport  (Augusta).  The  Senate  recognized  that  FAA  criteria  for 
establishment  of  a  control  tower  could  not  be  met  and  asked  that  the  uniqueness 
of  Augusta  be  recognized  and  that  as  an  alternative  to  a  control  tower  consideration 
be  given  to  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  flight  service  station.  You  will  note  that 


in  the  report,  the  FAA  discusses  automated  fli^t  service  stations  not  auxiliary 
fli^t  service  stations. 

In  reviewing  Augusta's  activity  and  uniqueness,  the  FAA  seems  to  rely  heavily 
on  conjecture.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  runway  length  of  5,000  feet  is  more 
than  adequate  to  accommodate  aircraft  now  utilized  by  regional  commuters  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  30  passengers.  In  fact,  Augusta  is  currently  supported  by  19 
passenger  aircraft  with  the  next  logical  progression  to  a  34-  or  42-passenger  regional 
turboprop,  therefore,  runway  length  is  not  an  issue.  The  FAA's  review,  rather  than 
reflecting  a  logical  progression,  infers  a  quantum  leap  taking  the  airport  from  a 
commuter  service  airport  which  feeds  into  a  regional  hub  to  one  which  would  pro- 
vide for  direct  entry  with  jet  service  into  the  national  system.  The  latter  role  is  one 
which  we  do  not  anticipate  taking  place;  our  role  is  to  meet  the  air  travel  needs 
in  support  of  State  government. 

Little  effort  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  unique  role  of  this  airport.  We  support 
the  needs  of  State  government;  in  doing  so  we  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  air 
transportation  needs  of  this  State's  chief  executives.  Hand  in  hand  with  State  execu- 
tive travel  comes  the  demand  from  corporate  executives  and  other  public  officials 
to  travel  to  the  seat  of  State  government  to  conduct  business.  This  is  not  the  sleepy 
airport  which  the  FAA  would  lead  you  to  believe.  Instead,  we  support  the  category 
of  aircraft  utilized  by  on-demand  commercial  operators;  a  case  in  point,  the  FAA  dis- 
misses as  instrument  landing,  the  fact  that  there  were  more  than  6,000  instrument 
operations  at  Augusta  in  1992.  In  fact,  we  have  minimal  instrument  training;  what 
we  do  have  is  a  more  sophisticated  aircraft  utilizing  Augusta  under  instrument 
rules.  But  under  the  FAA's  criteria,  if  that  aircraft  leaves  the  clouds  at  an  altitude 
above  1,000  feet,  it  would  not  be  considered  as  one  of  the  700  recorded  actual  instru- 
ment approaches.  With  a  traffic  pattern  altitude  of  1,000  feet  for  aircraft  operating 
under  visual  rules,  you  can  well  imagine  the  potential  for  conflict  between  an  air- 
craft leaving  instrument  conditions  at  say,  1,200  feet  and  an  aircraft  operating  in 
the  traffic  pattern.  In  summary,  about  10  percent  of  Augusta's  operations  are  in- 
strument operations.  That  is  a  significant  number  reflective  of  both  the  level  of  so- 
phistication of  aircraft  which  utilize  this  airport  and  variable  weather  conditions. 

I  must  also  take  umbrage  with  the  FAA's  position  that  the  issue  of  pilots  getting 
current  weather  reports  had  somehow  been  resolved.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  is  the  State  stepping  in  to  provide  a  radio 
link  between  pilots  and  weather  observers  based  at  Augusta.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
pilots  can  receive  reasonable  timely  weather  reports  from  the  Bangor  Automated 
Flight  Service  Station  if,  under  legal  conditions,  7  to  8  minutes  is  considered  timely. 

We  concur  with  the  FAA's  position  that  criteria  for  establishment  of  a  control 
tower  carmot  be  met.  Unfortunately,  the  FAA  apparently  did  not  evaluate  the  poten- 
tial for  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  fli^t  service  station  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  reviewing  the  FAA's  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  auxiliary  fli^t  serv- 
ice stations,  October  1991,  it  does  appear  that  Augusta  would  more  than  meet  the 
criteria  established  for  selection;  in  some  cases,  Augusta  has  more  than  double  the 
number  of  operations  of  airports  selected;  for  instance,  Bradford,  PA,  Dubois,  PA, 
Pierre,  SD.  Further  supporting  our  position  is  the  fact  that  contract  weather  observ- 
ers are  currently  on  hand  at  Augusta.  It  would  be  a  simple  contract  modification 
to  enhance  the  level  of  service  now  provided  by  the  weather  observers  to  that  pro- 
vided by  an  auxiliary  flight  service  station. 

In  closing,  we  request  that  the  Senate  reject  the  FAA's  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  long-term  aviation  needs  at  the  Augusta  State  Airport  as  not  meeting 
the  intent  of  the  Senate.  The  FAA  should  once  again  be  requested  to  consider  Au- 
gusta for  implementation  of  an  auxiliary  flight  service  station. 
Sincerely, 

Dana  F.  Connors, 

Commissioner. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  like  we  have 
got  a  good  crew  here  this  morning.  We  have  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  in  attendance.  Senator  Danforth,  do  you  have  a 
statement  you  would  like  to  make  this  morning? 

Senator  Danforth.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ford.  Man,  we  are  moving  right  along. 

Senator  Danforth.  I  am  happy  to  be  here. 

Senator  Ford.  We  are  moving  right  on.  Senator  Pressler. 


OPEND»JG  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PRESSLER 

Senator  Pressler.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  thank  you  for  men- 
tioning Senator  Dorgan's  legislation.  I  have  joined  with  him  in 
sponsoring  that  measure  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  included 
in  your  bill  a  60-day  advance  notification  requirement  for  air  car- 
riers to  notify  communities  of  plans  to  terminate  air  service. 

I  know  that  this  requirement  is  controversial  with  some.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  necessary.  A  few  years  ago,  Congressman  Dorgan 
and  I,  now  Senator  Dorgan,  and  others  joined  together  to  assist 
American  Airlines  in  efforts  to  utilize  slots  at  Chicago  O'Hare  to 
provide  service  to  the  Dakotas.  Recently,  American  Airlines  an- 
nounced plans  to  suspend  service  to  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Advance  noti- 
fication concerning  such  action  is  critical  to  the  traveling  public. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crandall  asking  what  is  going  to  become 
of  the  two  slots  in  Chicago.  He  did  write  back  that  they  would  try 
to  work  with  me  to  assist  other  airlines  that  might  be  interested 
in  providing  service  to  Sioux  Falls. 

My  point  is  that  American's  service  suspension  is  a  very  big  blow 
to  a  small  community  like  Sioux  Falls.  I  will  venture  to  guess  that 
the  slots  made  available  by  the  cutting  of  Sioux  Falls'  service  will 
be  used  to  serve  airports  closer  to  Chicago.  Under  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act,  which  I  voted  against,  there  was  discussion  of  allo- 
cating some  of  the  slots  at  high-density  airports  to  ensure  service 
to  small  communities.  Perhaps  this  issue  should  be  revisited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  new  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  David  Hinson,  who  will 
testify  before  us  for  the  first  time  in  his  capacity  as  FAA  Adminis- 
trator. 

I  believe  all  the  witnesses  who  will  testify  here  today  firmly  sup- 
port AIP  reauthorization.  Yet  I  understand  we  may  hear  varying 
opinions  concerning  timeframes  for  the  reauthorization  period.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  each  of  the  witnesses  to  better  under- 
stand the  rationale  behind  those  differing  views. 

I  am  also  very  interested  in  hearing  from  Leonard  Griggs,  direc- 
tor of  airports  for  the  St.  Louis  Airport  Authority,  He  has  a  unique 
perspective  from  both  his  previous  administrative  position  at  the 
FAA  and  now  from  his  position  as  an  airport  director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  agree  that  our  Nation's  aviation  indus- 
try has  reached  a  critical  juncture.  The  airline  industry's  serious 
economic  conditions  are  multifaceted.  For  example,  when  an  airline 
terminates  service  at  a  regional  airport,  numerous  difficulties  re- 
sult. Not  only  does  the  traveling  public  suffer,  but  economic  devel- 
opment is  also  hindered,  particularly  in  smaller  communities.  In 
addition,  efforts  to  maintain  quality  air  service  and  airport  facili- 
ties can  be  harshly  affected. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  industry  in  efforts  to  forge  ahead  on  an 
agenda  to  address  the  complex  problems  faced  by  our  Nation's  air- 
lines. 

Given  the  current  status  of  the  airline  industry,  I  hope  we  will 
act  sooner  rather  than  later. 
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Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  efforts  to  improve  our  Nation's  air  transportation  system. 

Senator  Ford.  Senator  Bums,  do  you  have  a  statement? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BURNS 

Senator  Burns.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, but  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
make  a  statement  this  morning.  In  Montana  we  have  to  deal  with 
sparse  populations  and  long  distances.  Therefore,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  this  very  important  program. 

I  am  here  today  for  rural  aviation.  We  are  at  a  crossroads  in 
Montana.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  stripped  away  EAS 
funding  from  its  transportation  appropriation  measure,  H.R.  2750. 
That  same  spending  package  reduces  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  by  $300  million,  limiting  the  ability  of  airports  to  improve 
and  enhance  capacity  and  security  and  undertake  major  projects 
such  as  noise  abatement.  I  know  that  is  important  to  you. 

My  concern  is  that  in  the  rush  to  reduce  Federal  spending  our 
priorities  have  become  confused.  Votes  like  the  one  taken  on  H.R. 
2750  do  not  just  cut  pork,  but  cut  into  human  lives,  jobs,  and  the 
ability  to  do  business  for  those  of  us  from  large  States  and  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  the  same  challenges  as  we  fight  to  pre- 
serve which  is  the  rural  way  of  life  in  our  States.  It  is  probably  the 
way  of  life  that  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  most  Americans.  We  need 
reliable,  affordable  airline  transportation  and  modern  aviation  fa- 
cilities. They  are  also  absolutely  critical  to  the  survival  of  our  small 
towns,  schools,  and  businesses. 

Bruce  Putnam,  the  director  of  aviation  and  transit  for  the  city  of 
Billings,  MT,  put  it  best  in  a  letter  to  me  requesting  airport  im- 
provements under  the  AIP.  He  wrote,  "These  are  not  frills.  We 
must  find  the  resources  to  meet  our  important  needs." 

So,  I  hope  that  the  witnesses  will  bear  in  mind  how  important 
this  is  to  those  of  us — in  communities  with  the  essential  air  service 
that  have  no  other  alternatives.  We  do  not  have  bus  service  or  rail 
service.  Sometimes  the  passengers  are  going  for  medical  reasons  to 
the  medical  corridors  in  Billings.  Of  course,  we  are  a  long  way  from 
anything  that  could  be  described  as  a  hub. 

So,  we  really  have  a  problem  in  some  of  our  areas.  And  I  also 
would  like  to  connect  myself  with  Senator  Pressler,  who  faces  the 
same  challenges  in  his  State. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  sitting  and  visiting  with  Mr.  Hinson.  By 
the  way,  thank  you  for  coming  today.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  you  and  your  organization,  even  though  we  have  had  a  few 
bumps  along  the  way.  I  think  you  are  a  tremendous  director  of  that 
organization  which  needs  strong  leadership  at  this  time. 

So,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity and  your  courtesy. 

Senator  Ford.  An  outstanding  member  of  the  committee,  Senator 
McCain. 
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OPENING  STATEMEIVT  OF  SENATOR  McCAIN 

Senator  McCaen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
holding  this  hearing  today.  I  would  like  to  again  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  years'  relationship  we  have  had  working  on  avia- 
tion issues.  We  have  discussed  and  I  fully  understand  your  reasons 
for  delaying  hearings  on  the  Presidential  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. I  know  that  we  are  waiting  for  comments  from  the 
White  House.  I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Ford.  I  thank  the  Senator.  They  are  meeting  with  the 
White  House  tomorrow,  so  we  are  on  the  verge  of  having  our  hear- 
ings. Hopefully  we  can  do  that  the  early  part  of  next  month. 

Senator  McCain.  Good.  And  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  under- 
stand why  we  would  want  to  wait  for  the  White  House  comments 
on  the  results  of  the  Commission. 

I  do  believe  that  that  Commission  came  up  with  some  outstand- 
ing recommendations.  This  subcommittee  and  the  entire  Congress 
should  explore  how  we  can  best  implement  many  of  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Mead  and  his  team 
from  GAO  with  us  this  morning.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
the  opportimity  to  read  their  testimony  before  this  subcommittee. 
I  think  they  have  come  up  with  some  very  valuable  ideas. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  one  area  that  is  of  interest,  and  that 
is  the  pursuit  which  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  to  replace 
the  ILS,  the  Instrument  Landing  System.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  have  already  spent  $2.6  billion  and  yet  we  still  have  not  re- 
placed the  ILS.  In  my  view  the  GPS,  the  Global  Positioning  Sys- 
tem, does  work.  We  can  save  $252  to  $336  million  by  converting 
the  commercial  aviation  fleet  alone.  I  would  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Hin son's  views  on  that  issue  as  well  as  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  a 
macro  scale,  we  continue  to  see  the  competition  between  the  air- 
lines. We  see  that  at  least  some  parts  of  the  airline  industry  are 
extremely  fragile.  We  continue  to  see  a  consolidation  trend  toward 
only  two  or  three  airlines  in  the  country.  You  and  I  agree  that  over 
time,  this  is  not  healthy  for  America. 

I  want  to  work  with  you.  Senator  Danforth,  and  others  to  see 
how  we  can  best  try  to  keep  competition  within  the  airline  industry 
with  choice  and  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  Mr.  Hinson.  I  already  ap- 
preciate his  service  as  Administrator  of  the  FAA.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Another  fine  member  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BRYAN 

Senator  Bryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  leadership  on  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as  convening 
this  hearing  today,  and  to  say  that  I  appreciate  in  particular  your 
efforts  in  working  with  us  on  the  LOI  issue,  which  is  of  particular 
importance  to  Reno-Cannon  in  my  own  State. 

Like  Senator  Bums,  I  will  be  interested  in  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  Mr.  Hinson  a  little  bit  about  the  EAS,  which  is 
important  for  our  State  as  well. 


Nice  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Hinson.  I  enjoyed  visiting  with  you 
the  other  day  and  wish  you  the  very  best. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Now  let  us  begin  with  our  first  witness,  which  is  David  Hinson, 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  Administration.  This  is  Mr.  Hinson's 
first  appearance  before  this  subcommittee  since  his  confirmation. 
We  all  look  forward  to  his  testimony. 

You  have  heard  several  accolades,  Mr.  Administrator,  from  Sen- 
ators here  already.  You  have  only  been  in  office  45  days.  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  90.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  observations 
and  your  statement,  and  then  we  will  ask  you  some  questions. 

If  you  will  introduce  those  that  are  with  you  at  the  table,  we 
would  appreciate  it  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  R.  fflNSON,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY, 
DALE  McDANIEL,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR 
POLICY,  PLANNING,  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION,  AP^ 
PAUL  GALIS,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  AIRPORT  PLANNING 
AND  PROGRAMMING 

Mr.  Hinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  observe 
that  they  told  me  this  was  a  flying  job.  So,  I  am  finding  out  other- 
wise, as  you  would  expect. 

Senator  Burns,  You  have  got  to  watch  the  trips,  though.  Watch 
the  trips. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 
I  appreciate  having  the  chance  to  appear  before  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  Airport  Improvement  Program,  which  we  refer  to  as  AIP. 
Let  me  introduce  Dale  McDaniel  on  my  lefl;,  who  is  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Policy,  Planning,  and  International  Avia- 
tion, and  Mr.  Paul  Galis  on  my  right,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Airport  Planning  and  Programming.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
perts that  will  hopefully  fill  in  the  blanks  and,  as  you  know,  I  am 
certain  to  have  blanks  at  this  early  stage. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  formal  statement 
into  the  record  and  summarize  my  prepared  remarks. 

Senator  FoRD.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  included 
in  the  record  as  if  given,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  shorter  state- 
ment, 

Mr,  Hinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  air  transportation  system 
is  the  need  for  additional  capacity  to  handle  projected  air  traffic. 
Without  substantial  improvements  in  system  capacity,  passengers, 
and  air  carriers  will  face  added  costs  and  increased  delays. 

The  AIP  has  been  the  traditional  means  of  Federal  assistance  to 
airports  to  provide  additional  capacity.  The  AIP  has  also  helped  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  existing  airport  system  and  to  address 
key  airport  safety  and  security  needs.  It  is  a  major  component  of 
the  financing  necessary  for  airport  projects  and  has  provided  the  fi- 
nancial stability  airports  need  to  obtain  additional  financing  in  the 
bond  market  and  other  sources  for  airport  development. 

To  supplement  the  AIP  grant  assistance  we  make  available, 
many  commercial  service  airports  now  have  available  to  them  an 
added  source  of  funding,  passenger  facility  charges  or  PFC's.  Na- 
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tionwide,  we  expect  PFC  collection  to  approach  $700  to  $800  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1994,  based  upon  the  number  of  airports  that  have  in- 
dicated an  intention  to  apply  for  PFC  authority. 

I  believe  these  programs  have  served  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem well  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  To  continue  the  AIP  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  however,  requires  a  specific  reauthorization  of  the  pro- 
gram. Ordinarily,  our  preference  would  be  to  seek  a  multiyear  au- 
thorization for  AIP,  as  well  as  other  FAA  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  expect  to  offer  such  a  multiyear  proposal  for 
your  consideration  early  in  1994.  In  the  meantime,  we  seek  only  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  AIP  so  that  we  may  continue  making  grants 
to  airports  while  we  develop  a  more  comprehensive  proposaK 

In  developing  a  multiyear  proposal,  we  will  be  examining  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Performance  Review  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Indus- 
try. Additionally,  we  will  examine  the  total  FAA  funding  picture  for 
the  next  several  years,  as  well  as  the  overall  revenue  requirements 
needed  to  support  FAA  spending  authorizations. 

We  are  also  committed  to  a  careful  review  of  the  AIP  program 
structure,  to  consider,  for  example,  such  issues  as  whether  addi- 
tional flexibility  is  needed  in  the  discretionary  grant  program  to 
best  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  has  now  introduced  a  bill 
that  provides  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  AIP  program,  although 
we  are  concerned  that  the  funding  level  of  $2,05  billion  substan- 
tiallv  exceeds  the  amount  requested  by  the  President. 

I  have  had  only  limited  opportunity  to  review  the  recently  intro- 
duced proposal.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  that  it  would  provide 
us  with  several  new  authorities  we  have  sought.  Specifically,  it 
would  grant  the  authority  to  provide  aviation  safety  training  with- 
out reimbursement  to  foreign  aviation  officials.  It  would  enable  us 
to  establish  fees  to  recover  differences  between  the  cost  of  providing 
aviation  services  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  would  clarify  our  au- 
thority to  expedite  projects  and  leverage  our  research  dollars 
through  cooperative  agreements  with  non-Federal  entities. 

These  provisions  recognize  the  FAA's  role  in  the  international 
community  and  provide  us  with  added  tools  to  do  our  job  in  a  time 
of  constrained  budgets. 

I  also  welcome  the  subcommittee's  effort  to  provide  discretionary 
grant  flexibility  in  fiscal  year  1994  in  the  event  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  authorized  and  appropriated  levels  of  AIP.  This  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  greater  ability  to  meet  LOI  commitments  and  to  tar- 
get discretionary  funds  where  they  can  best  make  a  difference. 

We  do  have  serious  concerns  about  the  bill's  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  facilities  and  equipment  funds  for  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  microwave  landing  systems.  We  recognize  and  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  concern  that  MLS  may  ultimately  be  unnecessary, 
given  ongoing  efforts  with  GPS.  But  there  do  remain  important  un- 
resolved international  and  technical  issues.  For  example,  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  GPS  will  be  able  to  provide  category  II  and  cat- 
egory III  landing  capability. 

We  have  already  taken  steps  to  shape  future  MLS  budgets  and 
equipment  requirements  downward  and  will  continue  to  reevaluate 
this  program  in  light  of  international  and  technical  developments. 
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We  would  therefore  urge  that  the  subcommittee  remove  this  provi- 
sion from  the  legislation. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  currently  reviewing  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  address  international  slots  at  high  density  airports 
and  would  require  advanced  notice  from  air  carriers  before  dis- 
continuing air  service.  I  have  asked  my  staff  to  quickly  evaluate 
the  ILS  inventory  proposal  in  the  bill.  We  will  provide  the  sub- 
committee shortly  with  the  Department's  views  on  these  elements 
of  the  proposal. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  strong  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  we  have  received  from  the  subcommittee  as  we 
have  administered  both  the  AIP  and  the  PFC  programs.  We  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  important  effort  and  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
whatever  support  we  can. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hinson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Hinson 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program  (AIP)  and  the  need  for  reauthorizing  this  important 
program  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  know  well,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
in  our  air  transportation  system  is  the  need  for  additional  capacity  to  handle  pro- 
jected air  trafiic.  Put  simply,  the  airport  capacity  of  today  will  not  meet  the  air 
transportation  demands  of  tomorrow.  We  project,  for  example,  that  airline  passenger 
enplanements  will  grow  by  about  60  percent  by  the  year  2004.  In  that  same  time, 
total  aircraft  operations  at  airports  with  FAA  air  traffic  control  service  wUl  experi- 
ence an  increase  of  25  percent. 

We  are  already  at  a  point  today  where  23  of  our  busiest  100  airports  experience 
more  than  20,00*0  hours  of  airline  flight  delay  each  year;  36  airports  may  fall  into 
that  category  by  the  year  2001.  It  is  readily  apparent  that,  without  substantial  im- 
provements in  system  capacity,  passengers  and  air  carriers  will  face  added  costs  and 
increased  delays. 

The  AEP  program  has  been  the  traditional  means  of  Federal  assistance  to  airports 
to  provide  additional  capacity,  along  with  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  existing 
airport  system  and  addressing  key  airport  safety  and  security  needs.  It  is  a  maior 
component  of  the  financing  necessary  for  airport  planning  and  development,  and  it 
has  provided  the  financial  stability  necessary  for  airports  to  obtain  additional  fi- 
nancing in  the  bond  market  for  airport  development.  Historically,  AIP  assistance 
has  provided  about  one-third  of  the  funding  for  the  capital  investment  in  airport  in- 
frastructure. This  continued  Federal  presence  remains  important  to  support  the  an- 
nual public  spending  expected  in  the  near-term  for  airport  development. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  briefly  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the  status  of  our 
AEP  efforts  this  year.  During  FY  93,  FAA  will  issue  approximately  1,500  grants.  Ca- 
pacity projects  at  primary  airports  continue  to  receive  priority  consideration  under 
the  discretionary  portion  of  tne  AEP  program,  where  we  can  target  funding.  We 
have,  for  example,  continued  to  support  the  new  Denver  Airport,  which,  when  com- 
plete, will  have  the  capacity  to  handle  over  22  miUion  passenger  enplanements  an- 
nually. We  have  also  funded  work  to  provide  additional  runways  at  a  number  of  key 
airports  throu^out  the  country. 

In  addition  to  increasing  capacity,  the  highest  priority  for  AEP  funding  will  con- 
tinue to  be  major  safety  and  security  initiatives.  This  year,  approximately  $170  mil- 
lion in  AIP  grants  will  fund  safety  and  security  projects.  These  grants,  for  example, 
wiU  fund  the  installation  of  airport  signs  in  fiirtherance  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  run- 
way incursions.  AIP  will  continue  to  fund  environmental  improvements.  Over  $225 
million  in  AEP  grants  will  fund  noise  mitigation  projects.  This  funding  assists  air- 
ports in  projects  such  as  land  acquisition,  reducing  the  numbers  of  people  exposed 
to  airport  noise,  as  well  as  in  the  soundproofing  of  homes  and  schools. 

Another  major  element  of  our  capacity  expansion  plans  is  the  development  of  re- 
liever airports  in  metropolitan  areas  to  increase  capacity  for  general  aviation  and 
to  off-load  that  demand  from  the  primary  commercial  airports.  This  Fiscal  Year, 
over  $180  miUion  will  be  granted  to  these  airports.  The  Military  Airport  FVogram 
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(MAP),  established  as  a  key  component  of  the  AIP  program  also  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  new  capacity.  FY  93  has  brought  an  additional  4  military  airports  into 
the  program,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  set-aside  funding.  There  is  substantial  air- 
port inirastructure  available  for  conversion  throughout  the  country,  which  can  pro- 
vide valuable  added  capacity  to  complement  capacity  efforts  at  current  civil  airports. 
Two  locations  that  are  included  in  the  MAP  have  also  received  significant  discre- 
tionary grants  beyond  that  in  the  MAP  set-aside  for  redevelopment  to  convert  to 
civil  use.  Manchester  Airport  in  New  Hampshire  is  being  developed  to  relieve  con- 
gestion at  Boston's  Logan  International,  and  to  j)rovide  needed  system  capacity  in 
the  New  England  area.  Also,  Scott  AFB  in  Illinois  is  being  developed  for  civil  use 
to  relieve  current  and  future  congestion  at  LambertySt.  Louis  International  Airport. 

We  are  in  the  final  stages  or  completing  our  1993  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Air- 
port Systems  (NPIAS).  We  believe  tne  NPIAS  we  are  finalizing  wiU  be  a  more  useful 
policy  and  planning  tool  than  prior  efforts.  The  report  will  include  key  indicators 
of  airport  system  condition  and  performance,  sudi  as  runway  pavement  condition 
and  the  extent  of  air  traffic  delays.  It  will  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  air- 
port development  requirements  by  type  of  airport  and  purpose  of  development.  In 
addition,  it  will  set  goals  for  the  ALP,  such  as  preventing  increases  in  delay  and 
maintaining  efforts  to  convert  military  facilities  into  viable  commercial  and  joint-use 
airports. 

To  supplement  the  AIP  grant  assistance  we  make  available,  many  commercial 
service  airports  now  have  available  to  them  an  added  source  of  funding — PFCs.  Na- 
tionwide, we  expect  PFC  collections  could  approach  $700-$800  Million  in  FY  94, 
based  on  the  number  of  airports  that  have  indicated  an  intention  to  apply  for  PFC 
authority.  Together,  the  AIP  and  PFC  programs  provide  an  investment  in  the  infra- 
structure so  important  to  the  economic  well-being  and  growth  of  our  air  transpor- 
tation industry.  In  addition^  PFCs  provide  a  funding  stream  that  gives  airports  the 
added  flexibility  they  need  for  long-term  planning  and  development  projects. 

I  believe  the  AIP  program  has  served  our  air  transportation  system  well,  and  that 
it  will  do  so  in  the  future.  To  continue  this  important  program  for  FY  94,  however, 
requires  a  specific  reauthorization  of  this  program,  and  we  appreciate  this  Sub- 
committee's efforts  to  provide  such  new  authority. 

Ordinarily,  our  preference  would  be  to  seek  a  multi-year  authorization  for  the  AIP 
as  well  as  for  other  FAA  programs.  This  is  an  important  means  of  providing  stabil- 
ity both  to  FAA  and  the  airport  community  in  needed  planning  efforts,  and,  impor- 
tantly, of  helping  airports  secure  financial  support  for  key  development  and  expan- 
sion projects.  Over  time,  however,  the  authorization  periods  for  FAA  programs  have 
become  staggered.  We  would  like  early  in  1994  to  propose  legislation  that  will  put 
these  programs  on  the  same  timeline,  and  provide  for  multi-year  authorization  peri- 
ods. 

In  the  meantime,  we  seek  only  a  one-year  extension  of  the  AIP  so  that  we  may 
continue  making  grants  to  airports  while  we  develop  a  more  comprehensive  proposal 
for  your  consideration.  In  developing  a  multi-year  proposal,  we  need  to  assess  the 
recommendations  and  potential  impacts  of  the  National  Performance  Review  and 
the  National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry  on  the 
FAA.  Profound  changes  have  been  recommended  in  these  reports  and,  although  they 
are  not  AEP-specific,  their  adoption  could  affect  dramatically  the  way  FAA  does  busi- 
ness and,  in  turn,  future  spending  goals  and  requirements.  We  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  examine  the  total  FAA  funding  picture  for  the  next  several  years  and 
the  relationship  of  our  programs  to  one  another.  Moreover,  there  is  a  need  to  exam- 
ine the  overall  revenue  requirements  to  support  FAA  spending  authorizations  since 
user  taxes  expire  at  the  end  of  1995. 

We  are  also  committed  to  a  careful  review  of  the  AIP  program  structure  to  assure 
that  the  legislation  we  have  in  place  is  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
air  transportation  system.  I  am  concerned,  for  example,  about  whether  adequate  dis- 
cretionary grant  authority  is  provided  us  to  meet  those  critical  airport  needs  that 
we  believe  will  best  foster  the  national  system.  Under  current  formulas,  differences 
between  the  authorized  AIP  level  and  the  ultimately-approved  AIP  funding  for  a 
particular  fiscal  year  can  reduce  dramatically  the  amount  available  to  us  for  discre- 
tionary grants.  This,  in  turn,  can  affect  our  ability  to  meet  Letter  of  Intent  needs 
of  the  airport  community  as  well  as  target  added  funding  where  it  is  most  needed. 
In  short,  f  believe  we  need  to  take  a  step  back  and  review  the  program  to  determine 
whether  legislative  changes  to  the  AIP  structure  may  be  warranted.  Also,  after  3 
years  of  experience  with  the  PFC  program,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  that  program 
as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  has  now  introduced  a  bill  that  provides  for 
a  1  year  extension  of  the  AIP  program,  although  we  are  concerned  that  the  funding 
level  of  $2.05  billion  substantially  exceeds  the  amount  requested  by  the  President. 
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The  proposed  1  year  extension  will  allow  us  the  ability  to  undertake  the  analysis 
needed  to  get  back  on  a  multi-year  cycle  for  all  FAA  programs.  Although  I  have  had 
only  limited  opportunity  to  review  the  recently-introduced  proposal,  1  am  pleased 
that  it  would  provide  us  with  authority  to  offer  safety  training  and  operational  serv- 
ices, without  reimbursement  when  warranted,  to  foreign  civil  aviation  authorities. 
This  is  a  modest  but  important  initiative  that  complements  the  security  training  au- 
thority you  provided  us  in  the  last  reauthorization  act.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
Subcommittee  bill  would  authorize  FAA  to  recover  the  added  costs  of  providing  safe- 
ty sei^ces  overseas.  In  a  time  of  constrained  budgets,  this  authority,  which  we  ex- 
pect would  result  only  in  modest  reimbursements,  will  nevertheless  help  us  better 
and  more  timely  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  air  transportation  industry  overseas 
for  whom  time  is  often  money. 

We  also  are  pleiased  that  the  Subcommittee  has  included  a  proposal  to  make  clear 
that  the  EAA  can  engage  in  cooperative  agreements  with  the  aviation  community 
to  pursue  jointly  important  development  and  standard-setting  initiatives.  Through 
this  type  of  arrangement,  we  believe  there  will  be  cases  in  which  the  time  it  takes 
to  complete  the  development  of  projects  of  critical  interest  and  importance  to  air 
transportation  can  be  reduced  significantly,  cost-sharing  with  the  private  sector  can 
also  leverage  our  research  dollars. 

I  welcome  the  Subcommittee's  effort  to  provide  discretionary  grant  flexibility  in 
FY  1994  in  the  event  of  a  difference  between  the  authorized  level  for  the  AIP  and 
the  amount  made  available  after  appropriations  action.  This  interim  step  would  pro- 
vide us  with  a  greater  ability  to  meet  LOI  commitments  and  to  target  discretionary 
funds  where  they  can  most  make  a  difference. 

We  have  serious  concerns  about  the  bill's  provision  that  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  appropriated  facilities  and  equipment  funds  to  continue  with  tne  development 
and  production  of  Microwave  Landing  systems,  except  as  necessary  to  meet  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  under  contracts  in  effect  on  January  1,  1994. 

We  recognize  the  concern  that  MLS  may  ultimately  be  unnecessary  given  ongoing 
efforts  with  GPS.  We  are  sensitive  to  that  concern.  I^vertheless,  there  remain  unre- 
solved international  and  technical  issues.  For  example,  BAA  is  involved  with  the 
international  community  in  determining  the  future  of  MLS  as  an  international 
standard.  BAA  is  also  continuing  to  work  to  determine  whether  GPS  can  provide 
Category  II  and  in  precision  landing  capabilities.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  GPS 
will  meet  this  important  objective.  We  have  already  taken  steps  to  shape  future 
MLS  budgets  and  equipment  requirements  downward,  and  will  continue  to  reevalu- 
ate this  program  in  light  of  international  and  technical  developments.  We  would, 
therefore,  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  remove  this  provision  from  the  legislation. 

The  Oflice  of  the  Secretary  is  currently  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
address  international  slots  at  high  density  airports,  and  that  would  require  advance 
notice  from  air  carriers  before  discontinuing  air  service.  I  have  directed  my  staff  to 
quickly  evaluate  the  ILS  inventory  proposal  in  the  bill.  We  will  provide  the  Sub- 
committee shortly  with  the  Depeirtment's  views  on  these  elements  of  the  proposal. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  our  strong  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port we  have  received  from  this  Subcommittee  as  we  have  administered  both  the 
AIP  and  PFC  progremas.  We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  this  important  effort,  and  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
whatever  support  we  can  to  you. 

That  completes  my  prepared  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions you  may  have  at  this  time. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hinson. 

I  will  not  be  too  long,  but  I  do  have  some  questions  that  I  think 
are  serious  questions.  We  will  pursue  your  thoughts  as  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  Hinson,  S.  1491  provides  for  a  specific  amount  of  discre- 
tionary funding  if  the  AIP  appropriation  is  below  the  $1.8  billion 
mark  for  fiscal  year  1994.  If  the  discretionary  provision  does  not 
become  law  and  the  AIP  appropriation  is  less  tnan  $1.8  billion,  how 
will  the  FAA  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations? 

With  the  discretionary  provision,  will  you  be  able  to  use  those 
discretionary  funds  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  all  airports,  includ- 
ing those  that  may  have  lost  a  small  amount  as  a  result  of  the  low 
appropriations? 
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Mr.  Hdstson.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  LOI 
program  was  introduced  the  FAA  would  not  commit  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  expected  appropriations  in  out-years,  so  that  there 
would  always  be  some  margin  in  the  available  funds  for  discre- 
tionary use. 

At  the  $1.5  billion  level  suggested  by  the  House,  without  discre- 
tionary capability  we  would  be  very  marginally  or  maybe  less  than 
marginally  able  to  meet  our  obligations.  We  need  the  discretionary 
part  to  meet  it  at  $1.5  billion.  As  we  go  from  $1.5  to  $1.8  bilHon 
or  levels  in  between,  the  amount  of  margin  that  we  would  have,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  discretionary  funding  available,  would 
vary,  but  as  we  have  a  higher  level  we  would  have  a  greater  mar- 
gin. 

Senator  Ford.  In  the  bill  I  have  asked  you  to  review  FAA's  per- 
sonnel, procurement,  and  organizational  structure  and  report  to  us 
by  March  30,  1994.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  that  report  as  we 
begin  to  look  at  the  entire  FAA  next  spring. 

Do  you  have  any  preliminary  observations  about  the  changes  you 
may  wish  to  make  at  the  FAA? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  My  arrival  kind  of  coincides  with  the  advent  of  both 
the  Vice  President's  initiatives  on  NPR  and  also  the  Airline  Com- 
mission's recommendations  to  the  President,  which,  as  you  noted 
earlier,  will  be  out  later  this  week.  I  would  have  in  any  event  un- 
dertaken, after  some  reasonable  period  of  time  for  sort  of  getting 
acquainted,  my  own  review  of  the  FAA's  organization  with  respect 
to  how  it  does  its  job  in  various  ways. 

I  think  the  advent  of  these  two  outside  events  and  your  mandate 
in  this  bill  will  require  me  to  accelerate  that  effort  somewhat,  and 
we  are  already  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  I  think  you  understand 
that  at  this  early  date  I  have  no  preconceived  notions  about  what 
to  change  and  how  to  change  it.  But  I  will  be  moving  forward  with 
a  number  of  initiatives  to  do  just  that. 

Senator  Ford.  I  am  glad  you  have  no  preconceived  notion  on 
what  to  do,  because  that  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  maybe  start  to- 
gether and  look  at  some  changes,  and  hopefully  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Hinson,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussions  in  the  papers 
about  Los  Angeles'  attempt  to  divert  revenue  for  nonairport  pur- 
poses. Do  you  believe  the  FAA  has  the  necessary  authority  to  pre- 
vent such  diversion  or  is  legislative  action  necessary? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Let  me  answer  that  question  from  maybe  just  a 
broad  view.  I  understand  that  we  have  the  authority  to  make  sure 
that  the  revenue  stays  on  the  airport.  I  believe  that  that  authority 
rests  in  the  Secretary  to  do  that.  And  that  is  our  policy,  by  the 
way,  at  this  point. 

Los  Angeles  was  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  test  case  on  the  concept  of 
diverting  revenues  raised  by  AIP  and  PFC's  from  the  airport.  The 
Secretary,  as  you  know,  wrote  a  letter  after  lawsuits  were  filed  by 
the  air  carriers  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  service  was  theo- 
retically going  to  be  interrupted.  The  Secretary  became  very  active, 
wrote  a  letter,  which  satisfied  both  parties. 

They  have  agreed  to  stand  still.  The  airport  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  normal  while  their  differences  are  settled  in  court. 

The  Secretary  and  I  are  both  dedicated  and  obligated  to  support 
the  laws  that  exist,  which  basically  precludes  revenues  leaving  the 
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airport.  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  believe  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  air  carriers  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  will 
be  resolved  in  an  acceptable  fashion. 

Senator  Ford.  S.  1491  permits  the  FAA  to  continue  with  existing 
MLS  development  contracts,  but  prohibits  the  issuance  of  any  new 
contracts  after  January  1,  1994.  Can  the  existing  instrument  land- 
ing system  provide  the  coverage  until  the  global  positioning  system 
is  ready? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Let  me  start  by  saying  we  do  not  know  yet  for  cer- 
tain in  a  technical  and  programmatic  sense  whether  GPS  will  ever 
be  able  to  provide  category  II  or  category  III  or  autoland  capability 
in  0-0  visibility. 

Senator  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  your  indulgence  to 
interrupt? 

Senator  Ford.  Sure. 

Senator  McCain.  Have  not  numerous  tests  already  been  con- 
ducted, Mr.  Hinson,  which  indicate  that  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Hinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Hinson.  No,  sir.  Some  tests  have  been  conducted,  but  they 
are  not  conclusive. 

Senator  Ford.  One  with  NASA  this  week. 

Mr.  Hinson.  No,  sir.  I  understand  Senator  McCain's  concerns.  As 
an  aviator,  he  is  knowledgeable. 

Senator  Ford.  I  fly  with  him. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  McCain.  At  great  risk. 

Senator  Ford.  Well,  you  are  the  only  pilot  around  this  table,  I 
will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Hinson.  We  are  both  trained  in  the  same  place,  so  I  guess 
I  would  have  to  fly  with  him,  too. 

Senator  Ford.  All  right. 

Mr.  Henson,  Senator  McCain,  in  the  very  strict  sense  the  com- 
plete program  and  development  of  autoland  in  0-0  conditions,  so- 
called  category  III,  IIIA,  and  IIIB  tests  have  not  been  completed  by 
anybody  satisfactorily.  We  have  done  some  testing,  and  as  recently 
as  2  weeks  ago  at  Wallop's  Island,  did  with  NASA  a  number  of 
autoland  approaches  with  GPS. 

Twelve  or  15  approaches  are  interesting,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  conclusive.  Nobody  has  done  or  completed  to  the  degree  nec- 
essary all  of  the  analytical  work  that  goes  with  providing  safe 
autoland  or  category  III  capability  with  GPS.  There  are  numerous 
technical  circumstances  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

For  instance,  what  happens  if  you  have  a  failure  in  a  critical 
point  during  the  approach  and  landing,  i.e.,  what  if  you  lose  ade- 
quate satellite  communication  as  the  aircraft  is  flaring  in  a  blind 
landing  approach?  None  of  this  work  has  been  completed. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  I  can  tell  you  and  the  traveling 
public  that  when  you  get  in  an  airplane  that  is  going  to  be  config- 
ured with  GPS  and  you  are  going  to  an  airport  and  landing  in  0- 
0  conditions  it  is  as  safe  as  it  is  today  with  ILS  autoland.  We  are 
not  there  yet. 

Now,  we  do  not  see  any  technical  reason  we  cannot  get  there. 
There  is  nothing  evident — I  think  I  am  correct  in  this — there  is 
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nothing  evident  to  us  today  that  would  say  that  we  cannot  do  that. 
We  just  have  not  proved  it  yet.  We  need  to  prove  it. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  tell  you  and  the  American  public  that 
when  we  go  to  use  GPS  as  the  principal  landing  aid  in  all  weather 
conditions  it  is  as  safe  or  safer  than  the  existing  systems  we  use 
today.  I  asked  this  question  yesterday,  in  fact,  preparing  for  your 
hearing  today:  What  about  the  test  progpram  to  get  us  to  category 
III  with  GPS? 

In  late  1995  we  will  have  concluded  all  the  tests.  Can  we  acceler- 
ate those?  The  program  protocol  and  the  development  is  as  tight 
as  we  can  make  it.  This  is  a  sequence  of  events  that  has  to  occur 
in  a  proper  order. 

So,  I  can  provide  and  would  be  happy  to  provide  to  the  committee 
our  technical  experts  on  this  issue.  In  fact,  I  have  Mr.  Broderick 
with  me  today  as  well,  and  if  you  would  like  to  get  into  the  specific 
technical  discussion  Mr.  Broderick  could  answer  your  questions. 

Senator  Ford.  We  will  get  to  that. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  But  to  continue,  sir,  if  I  may,  because  we  do  not 
know  yet  whether  GPS  will  be  able  to  safely  replace  existing  cat- 
egory II  and  III  ILS  systems,  and  because  until  we  are  certain  we 
do  not  want  to  stop  the  research  and  complete  the  contract  you  re- 
ferred to  on  MLS,  we  respectfully  request  permission  to  continue. 

The  position  that  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  is  to  go  down  the  road 
another  2  years  in  development  of  GPS,  or  if  we  find  the  answer 
sooner,  and  have  to  tell  this  committee  and  everybody  else  that 
GPS  will  not  adequately  suffice  for  a  category  III  landing  aid,  and 
have  stopped  our  MLS  development  along  the  way. 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  that.  There  are  many  others, 
but  there  are  two  that  are  important.  One  is  we  have  an  agreement 
with  the  Europeans  through  ICAO  to  begin  to  introduce  MLS  be- 
cause of  a  number  of  reasons.  Two  that  come  to  mind  are  frequency 
congestion  on  ILS  versus  MLS;  and  the  other  one  is  that  you  can 
have  variable  geometry  approaches  with  MLS  that  you  cannot  have 
with  ILS,  which  make  many  more  runways  available. 

Having  said  that,  the  other  issue  is  a  commercial  issue.  If  the 
two  principal  contractors  and  others  in  the  United  States  stop  de- 
velopment of  MLS  and  we  conclude  this  program  and  MLS  becomes 
in  fact  a  primaiy  low- visibility  landing  aid  for  the  21st  century,  our 
technology  will  be  in  second  place  behind  that  of  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

So,  there  are  in  my  opinion  some  compelling  reasons  to  continue 
MLS  research  at  a  modest  level.  And  as  you  suggested  earlier,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  in  a  way  an  insurance  policy,  but  I  think  a  good 
investment,  and  I  would  highly  recommend  it. 

Senator  Ford.  Well  you  mention,  of  course,  our  agreement  I  be- 
lieve goes  back  to  1978.  So,  we  have  been  working  on  MLS  with 
the  Europeans  now  for  what,  15  years? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ford.  And  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent.  And  as  I  understand,  of  course,  GPS  appears  to  be  the  sys- 
tem of  the  future.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  it,  but  it  was  used 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  with  a  great  deal  of  success,  I  understand. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ford.  So,  it  is  used  by  the  military,  maybe  going  further 
and  more  superior  than  where  we  are  on  the  civiHan  side.  Some- 
how or  another,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together  to  give  the  ci- 
vilian side  an  opportunity  while  not  jeopardizing  what  the  military 
has  in  its  bag  of  tricks,  one  might  say. 

But  it  just  appears  to  me  that  it  will  cost  an  airliner,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  as  high  as  $180,000  to  install  the  MLS  equipment  in  the 
aircraft. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct.  The  practical  applica- 
tion is,  however,  the  Europeans  will  in  fact  convert  to  MLS  in  Eu- 
rope because  they  need  to  for  the  reasons  I  stated.  All  of  our  car- 
riers that  fly  to  Europe  are  going  to  have  to  put  in  MLS  anyway. 

One  could  take  the  view  that  a  majority  of  the  airplanes,  in  fact 
all  of  the  airplanes  that  fly  internationally  into  the  European  thea- 
ter, and  maybe  Asia  as  well  later  on,  will  have  to  have  MLS.  So, 
it's  a  rather  complicated  issue. 

But  we  just  want  to  spend  a  little  bit  of  money  and  finish  this 
up. 

Senator  Ford.  Well,  maybe  we  can  give  you  a  little  bit  of  money. 
I  hate  to  waste  a  whole  lot. 

I  just  have  one,  two  quick  questions,  and  then  I  will  turn  it  over 
to  my  colleagues.  The  letter  of  intent.  We  are  using  it  and  it  is 
working.  Colonel  Griggs  is  here  and  he  will  talk  about  that  a  little 
later.  It  is  a  focus  of  much  concern  by  those  who  are  trying  to  look 
to  the  future  and  those  of  us  who  are  trying  somehow  to  manage 
the  funds  to  give  airport  expansion  some  stability,  particularly  fi- 
nancial stability. 

I  believe  GAO  will  testify  later  that  the  program  is  a  good  one, 
but  that  the  FAA  needs  funds  to  meet  its  obligations.  We  consider 
it  a  good  program.  Many  of  us  here,  our  States  participate  in  this. 
Mine  does,  Nevada,  and  others. 

What  is  your  view  of  the  LOI  program?  Does  it  provide  airports 
the  ability  to  plan  for  long-term  needs  and  construct  major 
projects?  I  think  you  alluded  to  that  earlier,  but  I  want  to  get  your 
hard  line  on  this  one  if  I  can  as  it  relates  to  this  direct  question. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  McDaniel  to  join  me  in  the  answer 
to  this.  This  is  one  of  his  areas  of  expertise. 

But  at  the  outset,  just  let  me  comment  that  I  believe  overall  the 
FAA  is  very,  very  pleased  with  the  LOI  program  and  would  like  to 
see  it  continued.  The  challenge  for  us  is  to  manage  these  future  ob- 
ligations in  a  way  that  will  be  consistent  with  the  level  of  funds 
that  we  are  provided  in  the  program. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  ask  Mr.  McDaniel  to  comment. 

Mr.  McDaniel.  We  would  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Letter  of  Intent  Program  is  very  important  to  allow  the  long- 
term  planning  of  airport  development  and  to  give  a  certainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  fiinds  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  order  to  com- 
plete that  development.  So,  we  are  very  eager  to  see  that  the  com- 
mitments which  have  been  made  through  the  Letter  of  Intent  Pro- 
gram and  those  which  might  be  made  in  the  future  are  able  to  be 
fulfilled. 

That  is  why,  as  Administrator  Hinson  said  earlier,  we  were 
pleased  to  see  that  at  alternative  funding  levels  the  committee  had 
taken  account  of  the  potential  need  for  additional  discretionary 
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funds  in  order  to  meet  those  and  other  discretionary  commitments 
that  we  might  face. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  last  question.  We  all  have  to  get  parochial  every  once  in  a 
while  and  so  I  am  going  to  throw  mine  in.  During  your  confirma- 
tion hearings  I  asked  about  the  possibility  of  a  24-hour  tower  at 
Bluegrass  Field,  located  in  Lexington,  KY.  I  have  been  assured  that 
there  are  proper  personnel  assigned  to  the  tower,  that  it  will  not 
incur  any  additional  costs. 

I  have  not  received  any  indication  that  FAA  is  reviewing  the  sit- 
uation, Bluegrass  Field  is  the  only  facility  in  the  area  that  is  now 
serving  Frankfurt  and  the  reliever  airport  in  Georgetown.  Can  you 
give  me  an  update  on  this  situation? 

You  do  not  have  to  commit  publicly  now,  just  give  me  an  update. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I  do  not  remember  that 
question,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  will  after  this  morning,  and  I  will 
be  back  to  you  with  an  answer. 

Senator  Ford,  I  hope  that  is  my  phone  ringing  right  now  and 
somebody  is  listening  to  this.  [Laughter.] 

If  you  do  not  get  back  to  me,  you  will  hear  more  about  it. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ford.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  hearing  record  a  let- 
ter from  Senator  Mitchell  and  Senator  Cohen  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  committee,  dated  September  22,  1993,  from  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Transportation  on  an  FAA  study  that  was  submitted 
earlier  this  year.  The  Senators  from  Maine  intend  to  seek  addi- 
tional information  from  the  FAA  and  other  sources  and  express 
their  intention  to  seek  the  committee's  assistance  to  address  the 
State  of  Maine's  concerns,  if  necessary,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  legislation. 

All  right.  Senator  Danforth  is  gone.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  concerning  the 
global  positioning  systems.  Would  GPS  make  it  more  cost  efficient 
to  provide  commerical  air  service  to  smaller  cities? 

Mr,  HiNSON,  Well,  the  short  answer  is,  yes,  sir,  it  will. 

Senator  Pressler,  And  what  is  the  long  answer? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Well,  it  does  more  than  just  provide  an  easy  way, 
an  uncomplicated  and  inexpensive  way  to  get  to  out-of-the-way 
places,  so  to  speak.  For  instance,  it  can  replace  a  number  of  the  ex- 
isting approach  aids  at  airports. 

If  you  had  an  airport  in  South  Dakota  that  had,  say,  a  VOR  and 
an  ILS  approach  and  GPS  could  be  proved  effective  to  provide  the 
same  ILS  minimums  that  exist  at  that  airport  now  and  the  same 
VOR  minimums,  you  could  replace  both  of  those  approach  aids. 
They  could  be  taken  down.  We  would  save  the  cost  of  future  instal- 
lation, maintenance,  checking,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

So,  it  has  substantial  cost  implications  as  we  use  it. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Dorgan's  bill, 
which  would  require  a  90-day  notice  prior  to  airline  service  termi- 
nation. Senator  Ford  has  suggested  60  days  in  his  bill.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  difference,  what  is.  the  administration's  view  on 
this  approach  to  provide  prior  notification  on  plans  to  terminate 
service? 
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Mr.  HiNSON.  Well,  that  falls  under  the  Secretary's  purview  as  a 
policy  issue,  Senator,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  his  views  are 
at  this  point  on  the  60-day  notice. 

Senator  Pressler.  Can  you  request  those  for  the  record  for  us? 

Mr.  Hdstson.  Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

In  a  November  8  views  letter  to  the  committee  concerning  S.  1491,  the  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  Transportation  indicated  that  "The  provision  man- 
dating 60-day  advance  notice  by  air  carriers  before  terminating  service  to  any  joint 
(with  waiver  of  the  requirement  possible  in  certain  emergencies)  is  an  idea  that 
needs  farther  study.  Given  the  potential  for  harm  of  going  forward  without  system- 
atic analysis  (e.g.,  repeated  'anticipatory  notices'  to  a  community  by  a  carrier  trying 
to  preserve  its  options  as  it  studies  service  realignment),  we  would  like  to  work  with 
the  committees  to  give  the  issue  further  study  before  legislative  action  is  under- 
taken." 


letter  from  stephen  h.  kaplan,  general  counsel,  department  of 

transportation 

November  8,  1993. 

The  Honorable  Ernect  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC    20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  anticipation  of  your  committee's  markup  of  S.  1491,  the 
'Tederal  Aviation  Administration  Authorization  Act  of  1993,"  I  would  like  to  provide 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  views  on  this  important  bill. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  committee's  work  to  continue  funding  for  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  A  1-year  reauthorization  biU  is  criti- 
cal as  we  address  the  broad  range  of  issues  raised  by  the  Airline  Study  Commission, 
the  National  Performance  Review,  and  the  President's  economic  plan.  This  program 
is  important  to  the  President's  emphasis  on  infrastructure  investment  that  Tuels 
economic  growth  generally  and  will  benefit  the  Nation's  aviation  industries. 

S.  1491  contains  valuaole  provisions,  including  several  advocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  particular,  the  committee's  inclusion  of  authority  to  undertake  cooperative 
agreements  with  industry  on  aviation  research  and  development  is  consistent  with 
the  administration's  initiatives  in  automobiles,  telecommunications,  and  other  areas 
of  the  economy  to  combine  private  sector  and  (jovemment  efforts  to  bring  promising 
technology  to  the  market  as  auickly  as  possible. 

Our  concerns  about  the  bill  center  on  the  curtailment  of  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration (FAA)  authority  to  continue  development  in  the  safety  area  of  precision 
landing  technology,  as  expressed  by  Administrator  Hinson  in  a  September  hearing 
before  your  Aviation  Subcommittee.  The  FAA  should  not  be  statutorily  barred  from 
continuing  microwave  landing  system  development  activity,  or  other  safety  tech- 
nologies for  that  matter,  while  we  learn  more  about  potential  successor  technologies 
such  as  the  global  training  system.  Although  we  have  great  optimism  about  the  po- 
tential of  Gre,  more  test  work  is  needed  before  FAA  can  substantiate  its  precision 
landing  characteristics. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  require  the  FAa  to  maintain  a  stockpile  of  precision 
instrument  landing  system  (ILS)  equipment.  We  have  concerns  about  this  provision 
in  the  bill,  since  ILS  is  not  intended  to  be  the  precision  landing  aid  of  the  future. 
That  calls  into  question  the  continued  procurement  of  such  equipment  at  the  high 
levels  of  funding  that  would  be  directed  by  the  bill. 

We  also  believe  that  the  restriction  on  transfer  of  landing  rights  at  high-density 
airports  is  unnecessary  and  could  complicate  the  review  of  the  high-density  rule  an- 
nounced in  Secretary  Pena's  October  20  letter  to  Senator  McCain.  Imposition  on 
new  rules  at  this  time  could  also  complicate  the  process  of  negotiating  equivalent 
access  to  foreign  airports. 

The  provision  mandating  60-day  advance  notice  by  air  carriers  before  terminating 
service  to  any  point  (with  waiver  of  the  requirement  possible  in  certain  emergencies) 
is  an  idea  that  needs  further  study.  Given  the  potential  for  harm  of  going  forward 
without  systematic  analysis  (e.g.,  repeated  "anticipatory  notices"  to  a  community  by 
a  carrier  trying  to  preserve  its  options  as  it  studies  service  realignment),  we  would 
like  to  work  with  the  committee  to  give  the  issue  further  study  before  legislative 
action  is  undertaken. 
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We  understand  that  an  amendment  may  be  ofiered  to  allow  the  reflation  of  air- 
line rates  and  services  in  the  case  of  intrastate  air  carrier  service  m  Hawaii.  Al- 
though we  recognize  the  special  importance  of  air  transportation  to  Hawaii  and  the 
difficulties  faced  by  Hawaii's  air  carriers,  intrastate  service,  competition,  and  pricing 
in  Hawaii  appear  to  be  functioning  well.  Therefore,  the  circumstances  in  Hawaii  do 
not  appear  to  warrant  unique  treatment,  and  the  Department  would  be  seriously 
concerned  about  the  precedent  that  such  special  treatment  would  establish.  Other 
States  could  very  well  undertake  similar  legislation  in  order  to  promote  and  support- 
local  carriers,  and  a  multiplicity  of  State  regulatory  requirements  would  impose  sig- 
nificant burdens  on  interstate  air  transportation  and  impede  new  entry  and  new 
competition. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  these  views.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  these  views  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  H.  Kaplan. 

Senator  Pressler,  As  you  know,  I  have  strong  concerns  that 
Federal  bureaucracy  can  sometimes  impede  transportation  safety 
initiatives.  For  example,  I  know  you  are  fully  aware  of  some  of  my 
thoughts  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  FAA  and  the 
NTSB,  specifically  with  regard  to  the  Hartzell  propeller  issue. 

As  you  consider  approaches  to  reorganize  the  FAA,  how  do  you 
plan  to  ensure  important  transportation  safety  concerns  do  not  fall 
by  the  wayside?  And  I  will  carry  that  question  a  step  further:  Does 
Vice  President  Gore's  reinventing  Government  initiative  affect  the 
FAA,  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir.  You  and  I  talked  earlier  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and  the 
FAA  and  subsequent  to  our  meeting.  Senator,  I  have  met  twice 
with  Chairman  Vogt  of  the  NTSB.  We  have  a  very  good  personal 
working  relationship.  Within  the  last  8  weeks,  we  have  had  a  meet- 
ing where  we  reviewed  all  of  the  open  items  that  exist  between  the 
FAA  and  the  NTSB,  with  a  view  toward  resolving  those  areas  of 
difference  that  exist. 

I  believe  that  I  have  personally  a  very  good  relationship  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  NTSB  now.  We  are  in  perfect  agreement,  I  think, 
on  the  urgency  and  importance  of  timely  resolution  of  issues  that 
are  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  NTSB. 

Senator  Pressler.  Should  the  report  due  on  March  30,  1994, 
also  require  any  findings  on  how  transportation  safety  can  be  im- 
proved through  different  methods  of  interaction  between  the  FAA 
and  the  NTSB? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Well,  that  could  certainly  be  a  part  of  that  report; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pressler.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  includes  a  declaration  of  policy  that  sets 
forth  the  following  policies:  "The  safe  operation  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system  will  continue  to  be  the  highest  aviation  priority." 
Obviously  that  is  a  very  important  policy  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
committed  to  it. 

Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  or  suggestions  that 
you  would  like  incorporated  in  the  AIP  program  to  enhance  the 
FAA's  safety  agenda? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Senator,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  AIP  program, 
per  se,  is  to  provide  additional  safety,  security,  and  capacity  at  our 
Nation's  airports.  That  in  and  of  itself  is  a  maior  safety  program. 
We  do  things  like  add  centerline  lighting  for  all-weather  landings 
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and  improve  approach  lighting.  We  also  have  a  major  signing  pro- 
gram underway  that  is  designed  to  prevent  airplane  incursions  on 
runways  during  periods  of  low  visibility.  I  could  give  you  numerous 
additional  examples  of  where  AIP  funds  in  fact  not  only  add  to  ca- 
pacity, but  substantially  to  safety  as  well. 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hinson.  I  have  a  question  for 
Mr.  Mead  of  the  GAO  when  he  comes  before  us  because  I  am  very 
interested  in  the  GAO's  findings  concerning  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program, 

Senator  Ford.  He  will  be  up  in  a  minute. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  shall  withhold  that  question,  then,  until  he 
gets  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  FoRD,  Senator  Danforth. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DANFORTH 

Senator  Danforth.  Mr.  Hinson,  I  have  three  priorities,  as  you 
know:  Lambert,  Lambert,  and  Lambert. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  While  I  am  sure  my  concerns  are  parochial, 
I  think  they  are  more  than  that,  because  there  are  certain  airports 
in  this  country  which  are  major  aspects  of  our  national  air  service. 
I  believe  that  Lambert  is  clearly  one  of  those.  I  do  not  think  it  de- 
pends too  much  on  TWA.  Although  TWA  is  obviously  the  major  air- 
line that  serves  Lambert.  Regardless  of  TWA,  Lambert  is  a  natural 
hub.  In  the  future,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  significant  center  for  air 
transportation  in  the  United  States. 

Have  I  overstated  that  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hinson.  I  do  not  believe  so,  Senator.  I  agree  with  that,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  Everyone  who  passes  through  Lambert 
knows  that  there  is  a  real  need  there.  li  is  a  very,  very  busy  airport 
with  real  needs. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  ask  you  somewhat  the  same  ques- 
tions that  Senator  Ford  was  asking.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the 
importance  of  the  Airport  Improvement  Program,  the  importance  of 
discretionary  funds  as  part  of  the  Airport  Improvement  Program, 
and  what  they  mean  for  the  long-term  development  of  major  air- 
ports in  this  country. 

Mr,  Hinson.  Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  broad  comments  about 
the  overall  program  and  then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Galis,  who  is  my  ex- 
pert here,  maybe  to  comment  specifically  about  Lambert. 

I  read  a  number  yesterday.  Senator.  I  think  since  the  inception 
of  the  AIP  program  various  airports  around  the  United  States  have 
constructed — and  this  is  an  approximate  number  because  I  have 
tried  to  remember  a  lot  of  numbers — 294  new  runways.  Not  repair- 
ing old  runways,  but  294  new  runways. 

Those  runways  would  be  distributed  basically  at  the  larger  air- 
ports first  and  on  down  according  to  demand — 294  new  runways, 
or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  is  a  significant  improvement  in 
the  capacity  of  the  air  traffic  control  system  within  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  fact  a  remarkable  achievement. 

I  think  that  we  are  in  a  lull  in  the  development  of  air  transport 
requirements  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  runways  and  airline 
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passenger  growth  and  so  forth.  I  would  expect  as  the  economy  re- 
sumes its  growth  and  over  the  next  decade  or  so  that  the  demand 
for  increased  air  traffic,  more  passengers  and  more  airplanes,  will 
continue  again,  and  that  we  will  continually  be  pressed  against  the 
tradeoff  between  investment  and  demand  and  having  to  allocate 
our  dollars  in  the  most  effective  way. 

I  think  the  AIP  program  has  been  remarkable  in  the  way  it  has 
stimulated  local  communities  to  raise  their  own  funds  to  go  along 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Government  to  add  to  the  capacity  and 
safety.  And  I  think  Lambert  Field  is  a  good  example  of  how  those 
funds  are  used,  and  I  believe  we  are  working  with  that  airport  now 
to  even  add  more  capacity. 

Senator  Danforth.  Isn't  it  correct  that  the  availability  of  discre- 
tionary funds  is  essential  for  major  projects  at  airports  of  national 
importance? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  When  discretionary  funds  are  reduced  or  put 
in  question,  doesn't  it  jeopardize  the  ability  to  improve  major  air- 
ports? 

Mr.  Henson.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  perhaps  this  way,  that 
the  more  discretionary  funding  that  is  available  to  the  FAA,  the 
better  our  opportunity  is  to  efficiently  make  changes  in  the  na- 
tional air  transportation  aviation  system  that  are  in  the  best  inter- 
est. So,  I  would  just  add  to  what  you  are  saying.  I  think  the  more 
flexibility  we  have  the  better  off  we  are. 

Senator  Danforth.  Let's  turn  to  the  Letter  of  Intent  Program. 
From  the  FAA's  and  airports  standpoint,  it  is  important  to  be  able 
to  look  to  the  future  and  have  some  idea  of  what  the  level  of  fund- 
ing is  going  to  be,  whether  funds  are  going  to  be  available,  and 
whether  an  airport  is  going  to  be  able  to  move  ahead;  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  true.  Also,  as  I  recall  visiting  with 
this  committee  during  my  confirmation,  we  talked  about  longer 
term  views  of  FAA  funding,  and  I  talked  in  my  brief  comments  at 
the  outset  that  longer  term  funding  is  preferable  to  1-year  funding, 
but  because  of  circumstances  we  want  1-year  funding  now. 

But  when  we  get  into  multiple  year  funding,  that  becomes  even 
more  pertinent.  One  of  the  advantages  that  we  have  with  discre- 
tionary funding  and  LOI's  is  that  it  helps  local  authorities  reduce 
their  cost  of  providing  bonding  and  other  types  of  financing  because 
they  have  a  predictable  source  of  income.  Not  only  does  it  help  us 
in  planning,  but  the  overall  cost  is  lowered  in  this  context. 

My  colleague  Mr.  Galis  has  some  comments  on  specifically  Lam- 
bert if  you  would  entertain  them. 

Mr.  Galis.  Senator,  I  might  add  to  what  the  Administrator  has 
said  in  terms  of  the  number  of  runways  that  we  have  constructed 
with  AIP  funding.  I  think  when  you  include  those  that  we  have 
added  at  the  smaller  general  aviation  airports  that  294  actually  is 
closer  to  around  probably  400,  if  you  include  those  runways  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  spectrum. 

As  you  know.  Senator,  I  think  had  it  not  been  for  our  ability  in 
the  past  to  direct  sufficient  or  significant  amounts  of  discretionary 
funding  to  Lambert  we  probably  would  not  be  as  far  along  as  we 
are.  The  expansion  that  has  occurred  there  over  the  last  several 
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years  has  resulted  I  think  in  no  small  measure  from  our  ability  to 
direct  a  significant  amount  of  discretionary. 

And  discretionary  is  important  to  us  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  LOI,  but  in  connection  with  the  program  generally.  The  LOI  is 
just  one  vehicle  or  means  that  we  use  to  direct  that  discretionary 
to  major  capacity  enhancement  projects  in  the  system.  It  is  the  dis- 
cretionary itself  that  is  critical  to  us.  We  must  have  that  discre- 
tionary, whether  we  direct  it  through  the  LOI  or  just  through  the 
normal  grant  process. 

I  think  as  far  as  what  is  happening  at  Lambert,  as  you  know, 
we  are  very  diligently  working  with  airport  officials  to  conclude 
some  planning  and  environmental  studies  there.  We  recognize  the 
importance  of  additional  discretionary  to  Lambert's  future  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  make  sure  that  we  are  there  and  provide  every  dol- 
lar of  discretionary  support  we  can. 

Senator  Danforth.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Can  I  just  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Ford.  Absolutely.  We  are  using  the  timing  lights.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Danforth.  Thank  you.  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  this. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Hinson.  One  of  the  recommendations 
that  has  been  made  to  try  to  help  the  airlines  is  to  reduce  the  pas- 
senger ticket  charge  that  they  pay  into  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program.  Right? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  What  is  vour  view  of  that  idea? 

Mr.  Hinson.  If  I  understand  what  you  are  talking  about,  one  of 
the  recommendations  was  made  to  reduce  the  ticket  tax,  which  is 
presently  10  percent,  to  some  lesser  number,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber if  it  was  7  or  5. 

That  would  reduce,  of  course,  by  whatever  percentage  it  is,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  trust  fund  income  that  is  used  to  finance  a 
major  part  of  the  AIP  program,  among  other  things  that  the  FAA 
does.  I  can  certainly  understand  why  the  air  carriers  would  like  to 
do  that,  because  to  the  degree  that  ticket  prices  are  lower,  the  rnar- 
ket  is  elastic  and  they  will  have  more  passengers.  That  is  fairly 
straightforward. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  degree  that  we  might  restrict  the 
amount  of  revenue  available  for  capacity  enhancement,  that  is  also 
in  the  interests  of  the  air  carriers.  So,  there  is  some  kind  of  balance 
here  that  we  need  to  strike  between  an  acceptable  level  of  taxation 
for  air  carrier  passengers  and  the  amount  of  money  that  needs  to 
flow  to  us  in  order  to  provide  the  capacity  enhancements  that  the 
carriers  would  like. 

Senator  Danforth.  I  think  it  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  That  is  a  lousy  idea. 

Mr.  Hinson.  You  mean  lowering  the  tax  or  the  tax  itself? 

Senator  Danforth.  No,  lowering  it.  In  other  words,  I  think  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  airlines,  but  also  with  the 
need  of  capital  improvements  and  the  need  to  have  a  system  that 
functions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Ford.  Thank  you,  Senator  Danforth. 

Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCaest.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hinson.  I  would  Hke  to  talk  to  you  for  a  minute 
about  airport  revenues.  Are  you  aware  of  problems  at  U.S.  airports 
of  diverting  airport  revenues  for  use  by  the  municipalities  that  op- 
erate them? 

Mr.  Henson.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  am  aware  of.  Senator,  is  that 
the  Inspector  General  at  DOT  has  looked  at  21  airports  with  re- 
spect to  that  very  question.  They  have  raised  some  questions  about 
diversion  of  AIP  funds,  and  maybe  PFC  funds — I  am  not  certain — 
to  other  than  airport  uses. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  have  really  determined  that  that  is 
in  fact  the  case,  and  we  are  looking  at  that  very  carefully. 

Senator  McCain.  How  soon  will  your  evaluation  be  complete? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Well,  let  me  ask  my  expert. 

Mr.  Galis.  I  should  think  that  we  would  finish  that  up  within 
the  next  couple  of  weeks,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Good. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  controversy  surrounding  proposed  in- 
creases in  fees  at  LAX.  Can  you  give  the  committee  your  views  on 
that  controversy? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Well,  historically,  as  I  understand  it,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  decided  to  raise  the  landing  fees  applicable  to  air  carriers 
by  about  three  times.  The  air  carriers  suggested  that  was  not  rea- 
sonable and  they  have  resorted  to  legal  steps  with  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  as  I  understand  it,  representing  a  number  of  air 
carriers,  not  all  air  carriers. 

Many  air  carriers  paid  and  some  did  not,  or  I  should  say  a  few 
paid  and  most  did  not,  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  in  litigation  now. 
It  is  before  the  court  in  Los  Angeles.  The  parties  have  agreed  to 
stand  down  and  continue  operations  in  a  normal  manner  pending 
their  arguments  before  the  court. 

I  have  been  personally  assured  by  five  senior  members  of  Los 
Angeles  Airport  Authority  and  government  that  they  plan  to  divert 
no  revenues  off  of  the  airport.  They  were  in  my  office  and  made 
that  representation  to  me.  And  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  the  parties  will  reach  an  agreement  in  the  legal  framework 
where  they  are  at  the  moment. 

Senator  McCain.  Has  the  FAA  taken  a  position  in  this  con- 
troversy? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Do  you  intend  to? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Historically  we,  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  have  left  the  air  carriers  and  the  local  airport  au- 
thorities to  resolve  the  differences  where  debates  about  proper  fee 
assessments  occur.  Historically  what  happens  almost  all  over  the 
United  States  is  that  airport  authorities  and  users  through  their 
committees  debate  and  argue  and  negotiate  the  levels  that  are  in 
place  at  most  airports  around  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  know 
personally  of  any  case  where  the  FAA  or  the  DOT  has  intervened 
in  that  process. 

We  would  prefer  to  let  the  local  authorities  settle  it.  The  only 
comment  I  would  make  is  that  we  are  optimistic  they  will  do  so. 
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that  they,  in  order  to  attract  an  airHne  to  base  or  maintain  aircraft 
or  hub  at  their  particular  airport,  should  be  allowed  to  oflFer  them 
leases  under  favorable  terms  as  an  enticement. 

When  airports  are  owned  by  a  city,  do  you  believe  that  that  is 
proper  for  them  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Well,  let  me  again  ask  my  experts.  I  am  sure  there 
is  some  history  here  and  some  positions  we  may  have  taken  on 
that. 

Mr.  Galis.  Well,  I  think  basically  our  position  has  been  that 
those  negotiations  between  the  airports  and  the  airlines  are  pretty 
much  their  business.  We  have  tried  not  to  involve  ourselves  in  that 
process  too  much  unless  there  are  some  elements  or  at  least  some 
complaints  of  elements  of  discriminatory  practices  or  unjustly  high 
fees  or  whatever. 

So,  I  think  our  posture  has  traditionally  been  that  we  pretty 
much  leave  it  to  the  airlines  and  the  airports  to  negotiate  those 
kinds  of  arrangements. 

Senator  McCain.  A  recent  article  stated  that  the  new  Denver  air- 
port received  $450  million  in  Federal  funds.  Is  that  an  accurate 
number? 

Mr.  Galis.  We  have  issued  an  LOI  for  $501  million.  But  thus  far 
I  think  we  have  expended  about  $260-some  million  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  airport. 

Senator  McCain.  But  they  will  receive  $501  million? 

Mr.  Galis.  That  is  the  amount  identified  in  the  letter  of  intent; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  There  is  a  number  of  allegations  surrounding 
a  satellite  airport,  Front  Range  Airport.  I  would  like  to  submit 
questions  to  you  and  perhaps  you  can  provide  the  answers  to  the 
record.  I  am  specifically  referring  to  an  article  that  was  recently  in 
the  National  Journal.  I  do  not  know  if  you  happened  to  see  that 
or  not. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  But  we  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions very  quickly. 

Senator  McCain.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  see  GAO's  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  I  hope  you  will  examine  it  carefully.  I  think 
that  they  have  some  very  important  recommendations.  None  of 
them  are  particularly  draconian  in  nature,  but  I  think  that  they 
could  contribute  to  the  efficiency  and  capability  of  the  FAA. 

Finally,  do  you  have  any  views,  Mr.  Hinson,  about  the  Presi- 
dential Commission's  recommendation  to  remove  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  from  the  FAA? 

Mr.  Hinson.  The  recommendation  you  are  referring  to.  Senator, 
is  the  culmination  of  a  long  sequence  of  events  that  began  in  the 
mid-eighties,  when  there  was  a  sense  of  frustration  about  the  per- 
ceived, and  I  say  "perceived,"  inability  of  the  FAA  to  acquire  equip- 
ment and  material  in  a  timely  manner  through  a  cumbersome  pro- 
curement process,  an  inability  to  move  personnel  around  to  facili- 
tate the  air  traffic  control  system  because  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  rules,  and  a  number  of  other  considerations,  and  the 
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fact  that  other  countries  had  incorporated  their  air  traffic  control 
systems  in  some  fashion. 

This  idea  was  put  forth.  It  has  gained  its  momentum  and  is  part 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  and  also  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  a  carefully  deliberated  recommendation  that  de- 
serves very  careful  attention  on  our  part,  and  we  are  in  the  process 
of  working  with  the  Secretary  to  begin  that  undertaking. 

If  it  offers — and  I  say  "if  because  we  are  not  certain  yet.  But  if 
it  offers  all  of  the  advantages  that  it  is  perceived  to  offer,  and  if 
it  provides  the  same  or  an  increased  level  of  safety  that  we  experi- 
ence today,  then  we  will  give  it  very  careftil  consideration.  And  if 
it  in  fact  will  allow  us  to  do  our  job  better  for  less  money  and  pro- 
vide a  more  efficient  future  for  air  traffic  control,  we  should  do  it. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hinson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  you  are  calling  for  a  1-year  reauthor- 
ization and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  support  that  for  a  broad  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  Many  of  them  you  stated.  I  also  believe  we  are  in 
a  lull  period.  I  think  our  other  witnesses  will  testify  to  that.  We 
are  going  to  have  enormous  strain  on  the  present  capacity  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some  pretty  progressive  thinking 
to  cope  with  the  dramatic  increase  in  air  traffic  that  is  going  to  be 
prevalent  as  we  enter  the  next  century. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ford.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He  and  I  think  generally 
along  the  same  track.  That  happens  to  be  on  the  ground  £Uid  not 
in  the  air. 

Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hinson,  I  want  to  pursue  the  LOI  line  of  questioning  that 
was  the  subject  of  Senator  Ford  and  a  couple  of  other  Senators' 
questions.  I  was  gratified  to  hear  that  you  recognized  its  impor- 
tance in  terms  of  long-term  planning. 

A  concern  that  I  have  which  is  specifically  addressed  in  Senator 
Ford's  bill,  as  I  understand  it  $1.8  billion  is  the  critical  level  at 
which  the  distributional  formulas  can  be  handled  and  you  also 
have  the  discretionary  money  to  continue  the  LOI  commitments 
that  are  outstanding.  But  if  indeed  the  level  of  the  appropriation 
is  below  $1.8  billion — and  I  am  informed  that  the  House  has  come 
up  with  $1.5  billion — then  we  have  some  serious  problems. 

Senator  Ford's  bill  as  I  read  it  handles  that  situation  by  saying 
that  to  the  extent  that  there  would  be  an  appropriation  less  than 
$1.8  billion  the  distributional  formulas  would  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately so  that  there  would  be  discretionary  money  available  to 
support  the  existing  LOI  commitments. 

You  may  have  by  implication  addressed  this  issue,  but  let  me 
specifically  ask  you:  Should  that  unfortunate  contingency  occur,  do 
you  support  the  reduction  of  the  distributional  formula  so  that  the 
LOI  commitments  can  be  handled? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Senator  Bryan.  In  a  broad  sense,  I  would  like  to  get  your  sense 
of  priorities  in  terms  of  airline  safety.  Let  me  ask  you  both  sides 
of  the  question.  In  terms  of  our  present  system,  where  do  you  think 
the  most  critical  shortfalls  are  in  terms  of  airline  safety,  or  at  least 
those  areas  that  you  perceive  to  be  the  problem  areas? 
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What  are  your  priorities,  is  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in 
terms  of  improvements  for  airHne  safety? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  That  question  we  could  talk  about  a  very,  very  long 
time. 

Senator  Bryan.  If  we  could  do  that  in  the  context  of  capital  im- 
provements. I  mean,  there  may  be  a  lot  of  other  aspects  of  this. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  But  in  terms  of  the  capital  improvements,  both 
in  terms  of  the  facilities  on  the  ground  and  any  kind  of  improve- 
ments that  the  carriers  would  be  required  to  make  by  way  of  their 
landing  systems  or  other  equipment. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  I  could  start  by  saying  that,  of  course,  we  want  to 
continue  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Modernization  Program,  which  re- 
quires substantial  funding.  That  program  has  been  put  back  on 
track.  We  have  met  the  last  three  milestones  that  we  use  for  pro- 
gram measurement  slightly  ahead  of  time,  the  most  recent  one 
being  last  week. 

I  believe  that  the  funding  for  the  Capital  Improvement  Program, 
previously  called  the  NAS  plan,  the  National  Aviation  Systems 
Plan,  and  the  things  that  are  going  to  modernize  and  automate  our 
air  traffic  control  system  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  continued  in- 
vestment. 

I  believe  that  the  program  you  are  considering  this  morning  here, 
the  AIP  program,  to  the  degree  that  it  provides  funds  for  improving 
airports  and  all  of  those  attendant  safety  issues  that  go  with  air- 
ports, is  very  important  as  well.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  how 
important  a  good  airport  runway  approach  and  lighting  system  is 
to  the  safe  operation  of  airplanes,  not  only  air  carriers,  but  any  air- 
plane. 

Jast  in  the  way  of  a  quick  overview,  in  a  talk  that  I  gave  at 
Northwestern  University  several  years  ago  about  safety  I  kind  of 
talked  around  the  four,  assuming  Government  support  for  FAA  air 
traffic,  safety  procedures  for  certifying  airmen  and  airplanes,  and 
all  of  the  myriad  things  that  we  do  that  are  part  of  safety,  the  four 
basic  constituent  parts  are  the  airframe  manufacturers,  the  engine 
manufacturers,  the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  simulation. 

The  latter,  simulation,  is  probably  overlooked  more  than  any,  but 
airplane  simulation  for  the  training  of  flight  crews  is  one  of  the  sin- 
gle biggest  advances  in  aviation  safety  in  our  lifetime.  It  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  now  where  it  has  so  much  fidelity  that  it  has 
essentially  replaced  the  airplane  for  flight  training. 

Those  four  constituent  parts  are  in  some  fashion  all  managed  by 
the  FAA.  We  certify  all  the  simulators— all  the  fidelity,  all  the 
equations — that  go  into  simulation.  We  certify  all  the  airplanes 
that  the  manufacturers  build,  the  new  technologies,  new  materials, 
new  flight  control  systems,  the  new  dynamics  that  are  used  in  avia- 
tion. We  certify  all  of  the  engines. 

The  reliability  of  jet  engines  today  is  astounding.  Air  carriers 
now  can  have  an  engine  on  a  wing  for  5  and  6  years,  50,000  hours, 
before  it  is  removed.  That  is  an  unheard  of  reliability.  That  is  al- 
lowing us  to  go  forward  with  things  like  two-engine  operation  over 
water  and  other  things. 
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And  the  air  traffic  control  system,  which  has  an  operational  reli- 
ability of  10^,  which  is  so  eood  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  build  a 
new  system  that  is  as  reliable. 

So,  all  of  those  things  are  part  of  the  safety  equation.  All  of  the 
funds  that  we  expend  in  all  parts  of  the  FAA  apply  to  various  parts 
of  those  four  major  components.  I  think  we  work  very  hard  to  be 
judicious  with  the  way  we  allocate  our  financial  resources  to  each 
of  those  areas. 

So,  that  is  a  long  answer  to  a  question,  but  it  is  kind  of  impor- 
tant. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Hinson. 

Senator  Ford's  authorization  is  $2,050  billion,  I  believe  it  is,  and 
you  have  expressed  some  concern  in  your  written  testimony.  And 
as  I  understand,  the  administration  is  coming  with  a  $1.8  billion. 

My  question  is  a  followup  to  the  previous  one.  With  that  $1.8  bil- 
lion, are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  able  to  address  the  concerns 
with  respect  to  the  air  traffic  control  system,  the  NASP  system, 
and  the  AIP  program? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  view  that  expenditure  level  in  the 
historical  context,  as  recently  as  1982,  11  or  12  years  ago,  our  fund- 
ing appropriations  level  was  at  $400  million.  We  are  now  at  $1.8 
billion.  That  is  a  fairly  steady  growth  pattern. 

It  is  about  at  the  rate,  I  think,  if  you  were  to  view  it  as  a  rate 
question,  that  we  can  absorb  with  efficiency.  So,  I  think  we  are 
comfortable  at  $1.8  billion. 

Senator  Bryan.  So,  in  your  view  the  reduction  of  $200  million 
from  the  proposal  of  Senator  Ford  would  in  no  way  compromise  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public? 

Mr.  Hinson.  No,  sir,  it  would  not.  Below  $1.8  billion,  toward  the 
$1.5  billion  that  the  House  has  marked,  begins  to  impact  the  way 
in  which  we  can  use  discretionary  funds. 

Senator  Ford.  Mr.  Administrator,  you  could  tell  him  you  would 
like  to  have  the  extra  $200  million. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  was  trying  to  help  you  out  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Hinson.  I  appreciate  that.  However,  the  Secretary  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  budgetary  demands  that  we  face  today.  We  are  try- 
ing to  strike  an  appropriate  point  and  we  believe  $1.8  billion  is 
that  point. 

Senator  Bryan.  My  last  question,  and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  its 
indulgence.  Do  you  support  continuation  of  the  EAS  program? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  I  do.  But  that  is  a  policy  question  for  my  boss. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  understand.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  not 
received  at  least  your  policy  guidelines  from  your  boss? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Well,  I  try  to  stay  out  of  his  purview,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  We  will  have  a  chance  to  follow  up  on  it. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bryan.  Senator  Gorton. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  GORTON 

Senator  Gorton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  hearing  you  effectively  announced  that  this  is  a  1-year 
authorization,  that  the  Airline  Commission  is  meeting  with  the  ad- 
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ministration  tomorrow  with  its  recommendations,  and  we  will  be 
having  hearings  at  some  later  date  on  the  commission's  findings. 

Senator  Ford.  Some  time  next  month,  Senator  Gorton.  I  have 
been  pushed  to  have  that  hearing,  you  know.  But  I  thought  it  was 
appropriate  for  the  Commission  to  turn  over  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  then  give  the  administration  a  chance  to  formulate  their 
positions.  Then  we  can  ask  them  to  testify. 

Senator  Gorton.  I  just  simply  want  to  say,  along  with  Senator 
McCain,  that  I  agree  with  that  policy  and  that  reason  for  a  1-year 
authorization. 

I  have  a  minor  question  for  you  as  chairman.  I  note  that  in  your 
reauthorization  bill,  the  FAA  no  longer  is  to  publish  the  Aviation 
Safety  Journal.  I  was  wondering  what  the  rationale  for  that  was. 

Senator  Ford.  The  cost  and  the  slick  paper  and  the  information 
is  not  necessarily  what  is  necessary.  It  is  just  a  cost  that  associa- 
tions are  putting  out.  I  just  think  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  that 
is  just  one  little  chink  in  the  armor  that  we  might  be  able — I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  put  out  a  booklet  like  this,  a  safety  journal, 
you  know,  that  is  pretty  nice  and  pretty  expensive. 

Now,  if  they  want  to  put  it  out  in  black  and  white,  something 
like  GAO  would  do,  that  would  be  fine.  But  I  just  do  not  believe 
we  need  a  costly  publication. 

Senator  Gorton.  Mr.  Hinson,  do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 
How  widely  used  is  that  journal? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Well,  I  am  new,  but  I  am  not  that  new  here.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  it  between  you  two  gentlemen.  [Laughter.] 

In  all  seriousness,  I  think  there  is  an  appropriate  place  for  safety 
publications  and  we  can  certainly  accomplish  what  we  were  doing 
with  that  in  another  fashion;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gorton.  I  thank  you. 

In  answer  to  several  questions  by  Senator  Bryan  and  a  hint  from 
the  chairman,  you  were  speaking  about  what  you  could  do  at  var- 
ious levels  of  funding.  With  respect  to  letters  of  intent,  are  you  in 
favor  of  keeping  that  policy  in  place?  If  you  are,  would  you  give 
your  justification  for  them  and  specify  the  level  of  funding  you 
would  need  in  order  to  meet  the  letters  of  intent  that  you  would 
like  to  sign  for  improvements? 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir,  we  very  much  support  the  letter-of-intent 
concept.  We  have  used  it  to  the  point  now  where  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  level  of 
funding  that  we  feel  is  adequate  is  $1.8  billion. 

Senator,  our  view  is  that  this  is  not  to  help  the  FAA;  it  is  to  help 
our  customers.  It  is  designed  to  help  those  communities  that  have 
the  ability  to  plan  longer  term,  have  a  more  perhaps  aggressive  air- 
port construction  and  expansion  plan  than  other  airports  might 
have,  that  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  cost  of  capital  that 
this  will  provide  for  them. 

We  have  managed  this  so  that  we  leave  ourselves,  or  we  theoreti- 
cally leave  ourselves,  some  maneuvering  room  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue the  other  part  of  the  program  as  well.  And  I  think  our  cus- 
tomers— Mr.  Galis  may  comment  on  this,  but  I  think  our  customers 
are  happy  with  this  approach  as  well. 

Mr.  Galis.  Senator,  one  of  the  primary  benefits  of  the  letter  of 
intent  is  that  it  allows  important  capacity  projects  to  begin  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  we,  FAA,  may  not  be  quite  ready  to 
begin  the  funding  cycle.  It  estabhshes  eligibihty  for  construction 
projects  on  a  reimbursement  basis. 

Prior  to  the  LOI,  about  the  only  thing  we  could  reimburse  an  air- 
port for  was  land  acquisition.  Now,  through  the  letter  of  intent,  we 
can  allow  these  projects  to  begin  with  local  funding,  with  the  idea 
that  FAA  will  come  along  later  and  reimburse  the  airport  for  those 
expenditures. 

So,  it  allows  many,  many  needed  capacity  projects  to  begin  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  issue  grants 
and  so  forth  at  the  present  time.  We  can  do  that  down  the  road. 

Senator  Gorton.  Are  our  or  the  FAA's  eyes  too  big  for  our  stom- 
ach? Are  there  more  justified,  long-term  projects,  which  are  subject 
to  letters  of  intent,  than  can  be  funded  at  the  level  in  the  adminis- 
tration's request? 

Mr.  HnsfSON.  No,  sir,  there  are  not.  We  have  purposely,  with  re- 
spect to  the  LOI,  kept  the  obligations  of  the  FAA  to  be  less  than 
50  percent  of  what  we  would  expect  the  out-year  funding  to  be,  to 
address  the  very  question  you  are  raising. 

If  we  were  to  stop  in  place  today  at  this  level  of  funding,  we 
could  meet  all  of  our  LOI  obligations,  but  it  would  reduce  our  dis- 
cretionary funding  along  the  way  and  it  would  get  a  little  tight  in 
about  4  or  5  years.  But  we  would  make  it  through  OK 

Senator  Gorton.  Will  you  be  able  to  continue  to  sign  new  LOI's 
at  the  same  pace  that  you  have  in  the  past? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  That  depends  upon  the  level  of  funding.  Are  you 
saying  at  the  $1.8  billion? 

Senator  Gorton.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  pretty  close.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gorton.  Would  you  justify  the  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  FAA  and  the  Airline  Commission  on  MLS  and  on  the 
ready  availability  of  a  global  positioning  system?  I  understand  that 
you  want  to  go  ahead  with  MLS  programs.  The  Airline  Commission 
may  feel  we  can  jump  to  the  next  generation. 

If  I  have  gotten  the  differences  correct,  could  you  expand  a  bit 
on  that  difference? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  is  we  have  the  better  part  of 
$100  million  left  on  the  development  contract  for  MLS  with  two 
U.S.  suppliers.  The  advent  of  the  global  positioning  system  has 
raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  exist- 
ing ILS  systems  are  there,  that  technology  is  proven,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  GPS  may  make  ILS  obsolete,  why  are  we  continuing  to  in- 
vest in  MLS?  I  believe  I  have  articulated  that  question  as  Senator 
Ford  stated  it. 

The  FAA's  belief  that  we  should  continue  through  the  develop- 
ment program  and  make  this  last  investment,  so  that  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  does  what  we  think  it  will  do,  is  based  upon  several 
considerations.  First,  in  an  absolute  technical  sense  we  do  not 
know  the  GPS  will  replace  ILS  or  MLS.  We  do  not  see  any  tech- 
nical reasons  that  would  preclude  us  reaching  that  conclusion,  but 
we  do  not  know  it,  in  the  sense  that  before  we  authorize  people  to 
fly  around  in  airplanes  making  very  low  visibility  or  even  zero  visi- 
bility landings  on  GPS  we  have  a  lot  of  homework  to  do. 
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It  is  a  theory.  It  is  a  great  theory,  but  there  is  little  practical 
proof,  and  we  just  have  to  prove  it,  that  is  all.  We  think  by  late 
1995,  we  will  have.  We  have  a  test  regime,  a  protocol  in  place  that 
is  underway  for  GPS,  and  we  will  know  that  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gorton.  In  the  meantime,  do  you  want  to  go  ahead  with 
MLS? 

Mr.  Henson.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  finish  this  project  as  it  sits. 

The  other  reason  why  we  think  it  is  important  is  that  Europe, 
ICAO,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  embracing  MLS.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  our  air  carriers  fly  overseas,  but  a  lot  do.  And  if  they 
are  going  to  fly  to  a  countiy  that  has  MLS,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  have  MLS  as  well.  That  is  one  reason, 

The  second  reason  is  we  want  our  private  industry  to  have  the 
ability  to  provide  MLS  on  a  worldwide  basis.  We  do  not  want  to 
competitively  disadvantage  our  industry. 

Finally,  if  GPS  does  not  work,  MLS  will  do  some  things  that  ILS 
will  not  do.  For  instance,  we  can  have  what  are  referred  to  as  vari- 
able geometry  approaches.  You  can  curve  the  beam  and  make  low- 
visibility  approaches  to  runways  that  cannot  accept  ILS. 

MLS  also  has  a  much  more  discrete  frequency  distribution,  and 
one  of  the  problems  you  have  with  the  proliferation  of  airports  with 
ILS  is  that  frequencies  in  the  VHF  band  are  getting  too  close  and 
we  are  having  trouble  getting  frequencies  so  we  can  have  safe  ILS's 
that  do  not  interfere.  Iriere  are  a  number  of  other  technical  issues. 

I  think  you  would  be  critical  of  us  if  in  2  years  we  came  back 
to  you  and  said,  "Guess  what,  GPS  is  not  going  to  work  on  a  low- 
visibility  landing,"  and  you  say,  "Well,  where  are  you,  what  is  the 
alternative,"  and  we  say,  "You  forgot,  we  scrapped  MLS  2  years 
ago,  we  are  going  to  have  to  crank  it  up  again." 

I  think  we  have  invested  too  much  money,  and  this  is  a  prudent 
investment  for  making  certain  that  we  have  the  proper  technology. 

Senator  Gorton.  I  have  one  more  question. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Would  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
just  a  moment? 

Senator  Gorton.  Of  course  I  will. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  preside  in  the  Chair 
over  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  11  o'clock  and  so  I  am  going  to 
be  unable  to  ask  the  questions.  I  do  have  questions  about  the  Den- 
ver airport  and  some  questions  about  some  legislation  I  proposed 
on  the  withdrawal  of  service  and  airline  notification. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  would  be  able  to  submit  those  ques- 
tions to  the  Administrator  in  writing. 

Senator  Ford.  No  question  about  it.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  them  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hinson  will  answer  them  appro- 
priately. I  think  the  question  on  the  Denver  airport  is  very  appro- 
priate. The  high  cost  of  landing  at  Denver  really  effects  and  almost 
eliminates  the  commuter  flights  and  others  that  you  are  so  con- 
cerned about.  We  will  get  into  that  more  deeply. 

Senator  Dorgan.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Gorton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator. If  I  had  known  he  had  to  leave,  I  would  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  deferred  for  him. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Everybody  here  has  the  same  schedule  prob- 
lems. 
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Senator  Ford.  I  call  them  as  they  arrive. 

Senator  Dorgan,  If  you  would  indulge  me  for  about  10  seconds 
on  the  Denver  airport.  My  questions  will  be  about  hub  and  spokes 
and  whether  we  build  airports,  with  substantial  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral money,  in  the  image  of  the  airline  industrv  and  whether  that 
relates  to  an  appropriate  consequence  for  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Continental  withdrawal  in  North  Dakota,  ostensibly  in  part 
because  of  the  high  landing  fees  in  Denver,  it  makes  you  wonder: 
Are  we  going  to  keep  building  bigger  airports,  which  really  creates 
in  the  airlines'  minds  what  kind  of  service  they  want  for  the  coun- 
try, or  are  we  going  to  start  talking  about  what  kind  of  service  we 
want? 

At  any  rate,  I  will  submit  a  series  of  questions,  Mr.  Adminis- 
trator. 

Thank  you  very  much  to  my  colleagues. 

Senator  Gorton.  And  I  say  to  Senator  Dorgan,  my  last  question 
is  going  to  be  on  air  service  termination  notices,  whether  from  the 
same  perspective  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinson,  I  did  want  to  ask  a  question  on  that  subject,  though 
I  suspect  there  may  be  other  panels  and  other  people  who  are  bet- 
ter able  to  answer  it.  But  from  your  position  here  looking  at  the 
way  that  airlines  operate,  I  would  like  your  comments  on  mat  sec- 
tion in  this  bill. 

Like  Senator  Dorgan,  I  have  a  number  of  small  airports  which 
are  sensitive  to  losing  their  services.  I  also  have  a  number  of  air- 
ports which  small  airlines  come  into  and  go  out  of  with  some  de- 
gree of  frequency,  that  are  marginal  as  to  whether  they  should 
have  any  air  service  at  all.  What  concerns  me  about  that  notice 
provision  is  that  it  may  very  well  discourage  new  and  startup  air- 
lines from  beginning  what  they  consider  to  be  marginal  services  if 
they  figure  that  they  cannot  get  out  of  them. 

Have  you  weighed  those  conflicting  considerations  in  your  mind? 
Do  you  have  any  guidance  on  it  as  to  whether  or  not  this  kind  of 
provision  will  enhance  or  perhaps  undercut  service  at  some  rel- 
atively small  towns  and  in  marginal  airports? 

Mr.  Hlnson.  Senator,  before  you  arrived  this  morning  we  dis- 
cussed that  a  little  bit.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Dale 
McDaniel,  who  is  our  expert  in  this  area,  and  let  him  address  your 
question. 

Senator  Gorton.  Fine. 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Senator,  those  considerations  that  you  identified 
I  think  are  the  very  things  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  will  be 
looking  at.  And  it  is  a  real  responsibility  that  falls  under  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  to  deal  with  matters  of  service  and  rates. 

But,  as  with  any  intervention  into  the  normal  economic  working 
of  a  system,  there  are  both  pros  and  cons  to  trying  to  establish 
rules,  as  you  correctly  point  out.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary's  office 
will  be  weighing  those  pros  and  cons  as  they  evaluate  the  very  real 
concerns  which  are  raised  by  the  Senators  about  the  desire  for  con- 
tinuation of  service  to  small  communities. 

I  know  that  is  a  concern  that  is  also  shared  by  the  Secretary's 
office.  How  exactly  to  best  accomplish  that,  I  think,  is  an  issue  that 
needs  to  be  examined  in  somewhat  greater  depth. 
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Senator  Gorton.  When  do  you  think  you  will  have  a  rec- 
ommendation for  us  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  I  believe  that  these  are  matters  addressed  both 
by  the  National  Performance  Review  and  the  Airline  Commission, 
and  I  would  expect  shortly  after  the  President  receives  those  re- 
ports that  there  will  be  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  direction  that  they  believe  should  be  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  that  and  a  number  of  other  matters  of  concern  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Gorton.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Gorton.  Senator  Stevens. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Hinson,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  you  in  Alaska.  If  you  were  there,  I  missed  you.  I  look 
forward  to  being  able  to  travel  around  the  State  with  you  one  of 
these  days. 

I  am  still  worried  about  the  reduction  in  flight  service  stations 
from  26  down  to  3  in  the  wintertime.  I  know  in  the  summertime 
that  there  are  some  auxiliaries.  In  addition,  weather  stations  have 
gone  down  from  17  to  3.  In  the  summertime  there  are  some  addi- 
tional weather  stations.  We  like  to  say  in  Alaska  that  our  best 
friends  visit  us  in  the  wintertime. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  that.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  your  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  and  limitation  on  availability  of  funds  we  are 
cutting  back  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Is  that  wrong?  Is  my  State  suf- 
fering in  terms  of  support  for  aviation  safety  because  of  a  small 
population,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Hinson.  I  do  not  believe  so.  Senator.  But  as  you  and  I  dis- 
cussed before  you  went  home  in  August,  I  know  your  State  very 
well.  I  have  flown  up  there  extensively.  I  am  sorry,  by  the  way, 
that  I  could  not  get  up  to  be  with  you  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

I  have  been  there  in  the  winter  and  I  have  been  there  in  the 
summer,  and  I  prefer  the  summer.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  come  and 
see  you  any  time. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  know  most  people  do.  But  I  am  very 
serious.  I  sense  that  there  is  a  per  capita  allocation  now  of  funds 
in  the  safety  base.  If  we  looked  at  a  per  capita  air  mile  traveled, 
we  would  be  the  highest  in  the  country.  If  you  look  at  a  comparable 
area  in  the  Southwest,  Texas,  their  flight  service  stations  are  in- 
creasing. Ours  are  decreasing. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  land  at  Holigachuk  knowing  that  the 
guy  telling  you  that  the  runway  is  clear  is  sitting  down  in  Kenai, 
1,500  miles  away.  That  will  not  happen  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try. 

My  people  are  really  getting  worried  about  air  safety.  I  am  very 
serious.  I  nope  that  we  would  nave  someone  take  a  look  at  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Alaska,  we  do  not  build  highways  and  we  do  not  subsidize  rail- 
roads. Our  one  basic  subsidy  is  for  airline  safety  and  for  weather. 
Both  of  them  are  dramatically  decreasing  this  year. 

I  predict  that  we  are  goin^  to  have  some  very,  very  serious  crash- 
es and  problems  in  our  airlmes  if  these  theories  about  the  remote 
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information  base  are  not  right.  I  am  more  worried  about  that  than 
I  am  about  the  MLS-GPS  problem,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  that. 

Is  anyone  looking  at  the  impact  of  the  changes  coming  about  on 
general  aviation  in  a  State  like  mine? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Senator,  I  believe  we  are  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  will  if  we  are  not.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  are. 
I  think  what  I  need  to  do  to  satisfy  you  is  to  give  you  my  assur- 
ances this  morning  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  personally  and 
bring  my  Alaska  experts  along  and  we  will  try  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  look  forward  to  that. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  commercial  aviation  side  of  inter- 
state travel.  I  think  we  have  moved  in  our  major  airports  to  meet 
the  problem  very  well  and  we  have  interstate  carriers  and  the 
international  carriers  still  coming  through.  In  those  fields  which 
serve  that  traffic,  I  think  we  are  as  modern  as  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

But  I  sense  a  falling  off  as  I  travel  around  the  State  in  the  180 
to  200  small  airports  in  terms  of  safety.  It  is  like  saying  that  in 
New  York  you  are  going  to  turn  off  all  the  stop-and-go  lights  and 
take  away  all  the  police  control  over  traffic.  We  are  losing  the  con- 
trols that  we  used  to  have  and  the  conservative  influence  of  the 
flight  service  station  people. 

It  is  not  there  any  more  and  I  predict  it  is  going  to  be  very  tough 
on  us  if  we  do  not  have  something  to  substitute  for  what  we  have 
lost. 

So,  again,  I  appreciate  your  offer  to  come  chat  and  I  look  forward 
to  that.  You  have  some  tremendous  people  in  my  State  and  I  think 
they  are  equally  worried  about  what  they  see. 

I  have  one  other  question  about  GPS.  We  had  a  GPS  test  sched- 
uled for  Juneau  and  somehow  it  has  been  delayed.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  are  a  series  of  tests  in  this  protocol  which  you  are  fol- 
lowing to  determine  the  viability  of  GPS.  Why  was  Juneau  cut  out? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  As  I  understand  it,  Senator,  the  test  will  occur,  in 
fact,  in  October,  next  month.  But  historically  what  happened  is  one 
of  the  air  carriers  involved  decided  to  no  longer  participate. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  see. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  One  of  the  suppliers  involved  decided  to  no  longer 
participate.  We  had  to  recast  the  test  protocol,  which  we  have  done, 
for  a  part  135  carrier  serving  Juneau.  And  it  is  my  understanding 
that  those  tests  will  begin  next  month. 

Senator  Stevens.  Will  it  cover  general  aviation  or  just  the  inter- 
state carriers? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  McDaniel  if  he  knows  the  answer 
to  that. 

Mr.  McDaniel.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Senator,  it  will  be 
the  regional  carriers,  the  part  135  carriers.  Whatever  information 
is  gathered  from  these  and  the  other  tests  on  GPS  will  have  some 
universal  applicability,  because  to  some,  degree  what  we  are  testing 
are  procedures  that  could  be  applied  for  any  aircraft  that  would  be 
equipped  with  the  avionics  once  the  procedures  and  the  technology 
are  in  place  to  use  them. 

Senator  Stevens.  One  of  my  conversations  in  August  was  with 
one  of  the  general  aviation  pilots.  He  indicated  the  cost  of  GPS  was 
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so  much  lower  that  many  people  are  buying  it  on  the  come,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  installing  it  because  they  believe  you  are  going  to 
go  that  direction. 

Do  you  find  that  true  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  Will  they  be  caught  on  a  bad  gamble  if  they 
stay  with  the  MLS  and  ILS? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  I  do  not  think  so.  Even  if  not  suitable  for  instru- 
ment landing  approach  situations,  as  the  Administrator  has  dis- 
cussed, we  expect  GPS  to  be  extremely  useful  for  en  route  naviga- 
tion and  variety  of  other  services,  much  as  Loran-C  was  in  the 
midcontinent.  General  aviation  pilots  began  to  eauip  with  Loran- 
C  because  thev  found  value  in  the  services  provided,  even  though 
they  had  not  been  at  that  time  integrated  fully  into  the  national 
aviation  system. 

We  are  moving  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  as  rapidly  as  tech- 
nology will  permit,  to  introduce  satellite  technology  in  appropriate 
ways,  and  we  think  that  general  aviation  pilots  that  are  planning 
on  that  will  find  value  in  it. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  I  would  just  add  to  that,  Senator,  if  I  may.  We  have 
already  approved  over  2,500  airports  for  nonprecision  approaches 
with  GPS  overlays.  That  is  to  say,  the  pilots  are  authorized  to  fly 
the  published  VOR,  ADF,  or  whatever  approach,  following  it  with 
GPS  information. 

In  a  broad  sense,  GPS  is  quite  accurate.  I  mean,  it  is  only  in  the 
very  low-visibility  or  zero-visibility  landing  circumstance  where  we 
have  unanswered  questions.  I  probably  should  have  said  that  in  a 
more  sharp  form.  It  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  it  is  today  for  what 
we  would  call  the  broad  area  of  navigation,  and  it  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  your  pilots  in  Alaska.  I  mean,  it  will  get  them  home  very  eas- 
ily- 

Senator  Stevens.  The  exception  is  Juneau.  That  is  where  we 

really  need  it. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  Last,  I  know  that  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man, remarked  about  your  nice  brochure,  but  let  me  compliment 
you  on  the  article  about  volcanic  hazards  and  what  the  FAA  has 
done  in  Alaska.  I  was  just  visited  by  the  head  of  the  Alaska  Vol- 
cano Observatory.  He  told  me  that  Japan,  Indonesia,  Russia,  and 
several  other  countries,  have  picked  up  on  the  plan  that  you  have 
worked  out  with  the  Alaska  Volcano  Observatory  and  it  will  in- 
crease international  air  safety  immensely. 

That  is  a  nice  article,  despite  the  fact  that  my  friend  does  not 
like  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Hinson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Ford.  Of  the  three  issues,  I  had  to  hold  up  this  one. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  was  a  good  issue.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Ford.  Senator  Exon. 

OPENmC  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  EXON 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 
Administrator  Hinson,  I  welcome  you  here  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  a  great  pleasure  it  has  been  to  work  with  you  in  this  prelimi- 
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nary  phase  of  your  entering  on  a  new  challenge.  We  have  talked 
individually,  as  you  know,  about  many  matters. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  would  just  like  to  pick  up  for  a  moment,  if  I 
might,  on  GPS,  which  I  have  been  talking  about  for  a  long,  long 
time,  making  suggestions  on.  As  you  answered  the  questions  from 
other  members  of  the  committee,  I  could  not  help  but  remember 
reading  a  recent  article.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  Washington  Post, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  a  story  about  you  not  being  at  the  con- 
trols, but  being  on  an  aircraft  that  made  a  north-south  approach 
to  National  using  GPS,  as  I  understand  it,  exclusively,  with  total 
success. 

Then  it  went  on  to  say  that,  if  further  tests  showed  this  was  as 
exciting  and  a  new  possibility  as  it  might  be,  there  could  be  tre- 
mendous savings  made  by  using  the  GPS-controlled  approach  as 
opposed  to  other  approaches  that  we  have,  which  evidently  are 
much  more  expensive. 

Would  you  comment  on  that  article  and  tell  the  committee 
whether  or  not  that  article  was  generally  accurate  with  regard  to 
the  "success"  that  the  article  said  that  that  landing  that  you  took 
part  in,  or  at  least  were  on  the  plane  that  made  the  approach,  and 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  savings  that  they  say  could  come  about 
with  regard  to  instrument  landing  seem  practical,  or  was  it  over- 
stated? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  article  was  accurate.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  traditional  low-visibility  approach  system  is  an 
instrument  landing  system.  That  beam  for  both  azimuth  and  ele- 
vation is  fixed  and  cannot  be  curved.  The  approach  down  the  river, 
which  is  normally  a  VFR  approach  but  can  be  flown  IFR  to  700  feet 
using  an  offset  ILS,  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  weather  that  had 
visibilities  of  say  200  feet  and  one-half  mile,  as  we  see  here  occa- 
sionally. 

GPS  has  theoretically  and  practically  in  this  particular  case  the 
ability  to  fly  seven  changes  of  direction  and  arrive  at  the  threshold 
of  the  runway  at  50  feet  in  a  position  to  land,  and  that  is  what  we 
did. 

As  I  said  earlier,  technically  we  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  go 
all  the  way  down  to  0-0  landings,  but  we  have  not  proved  it  yet. 

Senator  ExoN.  How  long  do  you 

Mr.  HiNSON.  1995. 

Senator  ExoN.  1995. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  would  certainly  add  my  support  to  what  Senator 
Stevens  has  said.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Juneau  or  whatever 
the  location  was  where  it  was  not  carried  out,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  in  the  far  distant  posts  in  our  country  where — you  know,  you 
can  miss  a  landing  spot  in  the  United  States  and  find  within  10 
or  15  minutes  or  5  minutes  some  other  place  where  you  can  land. 
Not  so  necessarily  in  certain  parts  of  our  country,  such  as  the  vast 
expanses  of  Alaska. 

I  would  certainly  ask  you  to  give  that  consideration. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  general  question  with  regard  to  GPS.  As  of  this 
time — and  I  know  you  are  studying  the  GPS  proposition,  where  the 
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control  should  lie,  can  there  be  more  cooperation,  which  I  think 
there  must  be,  between  the  civilian  and  military  users. 

As  of  right  now,  do  you  believe  that  GPS  eventually  should  be 
a  joint  civilian-military  operation,  and  where  should  eventual  con- 
trol lie? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Those  questions  are  being  addressed,  Senator,  by  a 
committee  that  has  been  established  by  Secretary  Pena  and  Sec- 
retary Aspin.  The  two  agencies  have  a  working  group  that  is  exam- 
ining, among  other  things,  who  will  own  the  technology,  how  we 
will  pay  to  maintain  it,  who  will  be  responsible  for  sending  up  new 
satellites  after  the  8-  or  9-year  use  period  that  is  projected  per  sat- 
ellite, what  the  protocol  for  international  use  is,  what  guarantees 
we  can  give  to  the  international  community  that  we  will  not  turn 
it  off,  whether  we  can  upgrade  instead  of  degrade  the  signal,  and 
what  the  military's  long-term  interest  in  the  system  versus  the  ci- 
vilian side  is. 

As  you  can  imagine,  there  are  probably  a  thousand  other  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  addressed.  I  believe  that  that  committee  is 
a  very  good  step  toward  resolving  the  issue  that  you  have  raised, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  talking  about  some  of  their  initial  find- 
ings in  December  or  late  this  fall,  early  next  winter.  So,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  have  a  more  specific  answer  for  you  early  next 
year. 

Senator  EXON.  So,  the  answer  to  my  question  is  you  have  no  par- 
ticular inclinations  or  leanings  one  way  or  the  other  on  that  at  the 
present  time;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  I  do  not  think  we  have  enough  information  yet.  Sen- 
ator, to  know  the  right  answer. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you. 

In  regard  to  essential  air  service — and  I  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  continuation  of  that  program  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  intro- 
duced the  legislation  that  has  passed  successfully — I  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  your  answer,  I  believe,  to  Senator  Bryan's  question 
with  regard  to  your  feeling  on  the  continuation  of  essential  air 
service.  I  beheve  that  you  said  that  that  was  at  this  time  up  to 
your  superior. 

I  assume  the  superior  that  you  were  talking  about  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  have  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
a  number  of  times  on  this  issue.  I  have  an  appointment  with  him 
this  afternoon  and,  after  what  I  heard  this  morning,  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  our  conversation  once  again. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that  in  the  statements  that 
the  Secretary  has  made  to  me  that  he  is  strictly  a  supporter  of  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program.  Has  there  been  any  indication  that 
you  have  had  from  the  Secretary  that  that  is  not  the  case? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  Then  why  the  answer  to  the  question  that  Sen- 
ator Bryan  asked  you,  that  you  had  to  await  instructions  from  your 
superior? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Well,  I  think  what  I  was  trying  to  say.  Senator,  is 
that  those  are  policy  issues  and  the  way  the  Secretary  manages  the 
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DOT  is  those  policy  issues  with  respect  to  economic  issues  reside 
with  his  Deputy  Secretary  and  he  reserves  those.  And  I  certainly 
respect  that. 

Senator  EXON.  My  last  question  today  is  something  that  I  have 
written  you  about.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  we  start  taking  a  more  serious  look  at  this  potential  problem 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  I  am  awaiting  your  reply,  and  I  am  not 
being  critical  because  you  have  not  had  me  letter  for  very  long. 

The  reason  for  my  letter  to  you  was  on  a  recent  trip  back  home 
a  very  professional  long-term  airline  attendant  came  to  me  on  the 
airplane  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  really  have  no  restrain- 
ing devices  whatsoever  for  children,  I  believe  1  year  in  age  or 
younger. 

She  said:  "Look  about  you.  Senator."  And  I  think  there  were 
three  or  four  children  that  were  not  far  from  where  I  was  sitting 
on  this  airplane.  She  said:  "Everyone  else,  with  the  'Fasten  Seat- 
belt'  sign  on,  were  fastened  in,"  and  the  1-year-old  babies  were  sit- 
ting in  the  laps  of  their  mother  or  father  with  their  arms  wrapped 
around  them. 

I  thought  back.  About  every  time  I  get  on  an  airplane,  and  that 
is  frequently,  I  am  given  a  whole  lot  of  instruction,  some  orally, 
sometimes  on  an  overhead,  taped  videocassette  program,  about  put 
your  briefcase  under  the  seat,  tighten  your  seatbelt,  have  the  back 
up  in  the  right  position,  make  sure  that  the  trays  in  front  of  you 
are  secure,  all  for  basically  the  landing  and  takeoff,  and  make  sure 
that  everything  is  secure  that  you  put  in  the  compartment  above. 

We  go  to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  that  Jim  Exon  is  buttoned 
in  safely  and  securely  when  he  gets  on  an  airplane.  But  we  seem 
to  care  little,  if  anything,  about  Jim  Exon's  grandchildren.  It  really 
had  hit  me,  Mr.  Administrator,  that  we  give  great  attention  to  the 
security  of  adults  for  particularly  landing  and  takeoff,  but  we  seem 
to  take  for  granted  that  we  it  is  OK  to  have  a  1-year-old  baby  only 
in  the  arms  of  the  parents,  which  you  as  a  professional  know  would 
give  them  not  much  security  in  case  of  an  other  than  somewhat 
normal  landing. 

As  an  airline  executive  in  the  past  or  now  as  an  Administrator 
of  the  FAA,  have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  this,  and 
what  is  your  response  to  my  concerns? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Well,  first,  I  understand  your  concern.  A  number  of 
people  have  voiced  this  concern.  So  let  me,  if  I  may,  just  back  up. 

Two  years  ago  the  FAA  and  other  interested  parties  had  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  issue  and  the  very  concerns  that  you  have 
raised  this  morning  were  discussed  in  great  detail.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  of  what  appear  to  be  relatively  straightforward  safety 
issues,  this  very  quickly  becomes  complex  and  a  number  of  issues 
are  raised. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  was  that  no  changes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  made  in  tne  FAA  rules,  because  everybody  that 
heard  this  question  and  talked  about  it  could  not  come  up  with  a 
satisfactory  solution.  The  one  change  that  occurred  is  that  prior  to 
that  hearing  there  was  a  regulation  precluding  the  use  of  child  re- 
straint seats  in  the  airline  passenger  seats.  That  was  changed.  It 
is  now  available  and  if  a  parent  wishes  to  use  a  child  restraint  seat 
like  those  used  in  automobiles  or  those  they  often  take  with  them 
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now,  and  they  buy  this  seat,  the  airhne  must  allow  the  parents  to 
use  that  restraint  device. 

Senator  ExoN.  There  are  seats  available;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  HiNSON.  No,  sir,  there  are  not,  unless  the  parent  buys  the 
seat. 

Senator  ExoN.  They  can  look  at  it? 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Many  parents  are  doing  this,  by  the  way.  You  see 
more  and  more  child  restraint  devices  on  airplanes  now.  But  if  the 
parents  elect  for  an  infant  under  1,  a  lap  infant,  to  have  a  child 
restraint  device  in  an  airplane,  and  they  buy  the  seat,  the  air  car- 
rier must  allow  the  parents  to  use  the  restraint  device. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  right  role  we  should  play,  whether 
we  mandate  that  the  air  carriers  make  those  seats  available  free 
of  charge.  And  that  is  an  issue  that  has  not  been  resolved  in  any 
fashion  over  the  last  2  years. 

There  is  no  way  to  put  an  economic  price  on  a  child,  so  you  do 
not  start  there.  There  are  about  1  million,  we  estimate  about  1  mil- 
lion, infants  traveling  annually.  It  would  have,  obviously,  if  the  air 
carriers  were  mandated  to  make  seats  available,  a  major  financial 
impact  on  the  carriers. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  that  is  a  matter  for  the  parents. 
We  have  authorized  restraint  devices  at  their  option,  and  that  is 
where  the  situation  is  today.  I  would  be  pleased,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  you  in  more  detail  and  provide  you  with  all  the  data 
that  we  have  and  help  in  any  other  way  to  satisfy  your  interest. 

Senator  ExoN.  It  seems  a  little  ironic  to  me  that  we  have  FAA 
rules,  once  again,  to  strap  in  Jim  Exon  and  all  adults  similarly  sit- 
uated, in  fact  not  only  adults  but  people  over  1  year  of  age  or  2, 
whatever  the  break  point  is,  but  somehow  we  have  said  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  FAA  to  provide  the  same  protection  fea- 
tures for  landing  and  takeoff  for  babies  that  we  do  for  adults. 

Something  does  not  strike  me  right  on  that.  We  have  certainly 
shown  in  the  automobile  industry  that  babies  in  seats  are  much 
better  off. 

I  am  going  to  pursue  this  further  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  talk 
with  you  about  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  interest. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you.  Senator  Exon. 

Well,  Mr.  Administrator,  your  first  one  is  almost  2  hours  and 
they  have  thrown  you  high  balls,  low  ones,  curves,  all  that  kind  of 
stuff,  and  you  have  done  very  well.  So,  you  still  have  your  legs  and 
we  will  look  forward  to  trying  to  let  you  go  through  another  mine- 
field at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  we  look  forward  to  visiting  with  you,  and  hope  that  you 
will  respond  as  quickly  as  possible  to  those  questions  that  were 
submitted  to  you  in  writing. 

Mr.  HiNSON.  We  shall  do  that,  sir. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  of  three.  We  have  Kenneth 
M.  Mead,  Director,  Transportation  Issues,  GAO;  we  have  George  P. 
Howard,  president,  Airports  Council  International-North  America; 
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and  Col.  Leonard  L.  Griggs,  director  of  airports,  Lambert-St.  Louis 
International  Airport. 

If  you  three  gentlemen  will  come  forward,  we  will  begin  your  tes- 
timony. And  there  will  be  fewer  questioners  this  time  around  than 
there  was  for  the  Administrator. 

All  right.  Mr.  Mead,  the  gentleman  to  your  left,  is  he  with  vou? 
If  you  will  recognize  him,  we  will  start  with  you  first.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  submit  your  statement  for  the  record,  it 
will  be  included  and  then  we  will  let  you  highlight  your  statement. 

Mr.  Mead,  you  have  been  here  before  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  statement.  You  are  like  a  fixture  around  here.  We  are  glad 
to  see  you.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  M.  MEAD,  DIRECTOR,  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ISSUES,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  ROBERT  E.  LEVIN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Mead.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
before  I  summarize  greatly  the  prepared  statement,  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  working  with  your  staff.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  staffs  we 
have  had  occasion  to  work  with  here. 

This  is  Mr.  Levin  with  me.  He  is  an  Assistant  Director  in  our  air 
traffic  control  modernization  and  airspace  management  area. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  abbreviating  the  statement  is  just  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  highlights  in  our  overall  statement  and  to 
overlay  that  with  some  observations  on  the  central  provisions  of 
the  legislation. 

First,  the  AIP  program.  The  central  problem  facing  the  AIP  is 
the  pressure  on  discretionary  funds.  From  fiscal  year  1992-93,  dis- 
cretionary funds  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  AIP  funds  decreased, 
and  that  was  because  the  total  AIP  funding  was  reduced,  while  the 
proportion  of  the  set-aside  funds  was  increased. 

Pressure  on  the  discretionary  account  also  increased  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  letters-of-intent  commitments.  A  word  on  letters  of 
intent.  Our  work  has  shown  that  LOI's  are  highly  effective.  They 
allow  the  airport  to  begin  work  sooner.  They  allow  contracts  for  ex- 
tended time  periods,  and  they  are  much  more  appealing  to  the 
bond  underwriters. 

But  in  any  event,  FAA  has  fewer  funds  available  for  the  new  dis- 
cretionary grants  or  additional  LOI's  and  it  is  going  to  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  meeting  commitments  with  a  reduced  program  budget. 

The  proposed  legislation  offers  a  solution,  we  believe,  albeit  a 
short-term  solution,  by  providing  either  additional  discretionary 
funds  and,  if  necessary,  drawing  dollars  from  the  other  AIP  cat- 
egories. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  a  key  longer  term  question  for  the  committee 
is  the  appropriate  mix  and  level  of  entitlement,  set-aside,  and  dis- 
cretionary funds.  FAA  in  our  view  could  better  advise  the  Congress 
on  the  question  of  the  appropriate  mix  if  it  developed  goals  to  the 
AIP  in  such  areas  as  safety  and  capacity  and  developed  perform- 
ance measures  to  identify  what  the  Airport  Improvement  Program 
was  actually  achieving  and  where  the  program  needed  to  be 
strengthened. 

I  know  FAA  has  its  own  views  on  its  role  in  airport  development 
and  it  sees  that  as  a  limited  one.  We  think  they  understate  their 
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influence  over  this  program,  because  they  actually  have  control 
over  40  percent  of  the  program  funds.  The  other  part  basically  goes 
out  through  entitlement. 

We  would  have  one  suggestion  for  the  subcommittee  to  consider. 
It  relates  to  the  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport  Systems — the 
NPIAS.  This  is  a  10-year  plan.  It  is  really  too  much  of  a  wish  list 
of  projects,  many  of  which  could  never  be  funded  under  the  AIP 
and  many  of  which  the  sponsors  of  the  program  could  not  afford 
even  with  Federal  assistance. 

What  we  would  suggest  is  that  you  change  it  so  that  it  is  a  5- 
year  plan,  which  would  tend  to  parallel  the  capital  investment 
plans  of  most  airports,  and  then  that  plan  would  be  a  more  useful 
planning  tool  for  the  Congress  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  bill's  proposal  for  an  in- 
ventory of  instrument  landing  systems.  ILS  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  airports  under  the  AIP.  We  think  this  idea  has  clear  merit 
because  it  has  the  potential  of  not  only  simplifying  the  acquisition 
process,  but  speeding  it  up,  and  we  believe  it  will  provide  substan- 
tial costsavings  to  the  AIP  program  as  well  as  to  the  airports, 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  ATC  modernization.  Serious  cost  and 
schedule  problems,  as  you  know,  have  weakened  the  aviation  com- 
munity's confidence  in  the  FAA's  ability  to  manage  the  moderniza- 
tion program.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  proposals  have  been  re- 
cently advanced  to  remove  the  ATC  fimction  from  FAA, 

We  know  these  proposals  are  going  to  be  debated  in  the  months 
ahead.  But  regardless  of  the  outcome,  FAA  still  has  opportunities 
to  make  significant  progress  with  the  modernization  program,  and 
we  do  not  see  the  procurement  rules,  personnel  rules,  or  congres- 
sional funding  considerations  as  standing  in  the  way  of  those  op- 
portunities. 

One  opportunity  is  for  FAA  to  field  systems  this  year  as 
planned — for  example,  the  airport  surface  detection  equipment. 
Following  through  on  the  management  initiatives  taken  to  address 
the  advanced  automation  system  program  is  clearly  an  opportunity 
that  FAA  already  has  well  in  hand. 

Finally,  to  move  to  precision  landing  systems,  for  many  years 
FAA  has  pursued  the  complete  replacement  of  the  instrument  land- 
ing system  with  the  microwave  landing  system.  That  project  has 
been  estimated  to  cost  about  $2.6  billion.  As  FAA  experienced 
delays,  though,  in  the  development  of  MLS,  other  alternatives  for 
precision  landings  have  arisen — a  satellite-based  landing  system 
and  using  the  existing  ILS  enhanced. 

We  reported  in  1992,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  FAA  had  not  deter- 
mined yet  on  a  runway-by-runway  basis  what  its  precision  landing 
needs  were.  They  still  need  to  do  that.  Also,  as  of  November  1992 
we  found  that  FAA  had  not  given  sufficient  budgetary  support  to 
the  development  of  its  satellite-based  system.  We  recommended 
that  FAA  provide  the  necessary  funding  and  prepare  a  new  mission 
needs  statement  for  precision  landing  systems  in  general. 

In  our  view,  the  bill's  provision  relative  to  future  spending  on  the 
microwave  landing  system  goes  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that 
those  recommendations  will  be  implemented. 

To  comment  just  quickly  on  several  other  provisions  in  the  bill. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  relative  to  access  of  foreign  carriers 
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to  higher  density  airports.  Essentially,  the  bill  strengthens  the  Sec- 
retaiy  s  existing  authority.  For  example,  under  the  present  regula- 
tions a  slot  can  be  taken  away  from  a  domestic  carrier  and  given 
to  a  foreign  carrier.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  not  reciprocity  in  treatment  then  the  Secretary  under  the 
bill  is  prohibited  from  taking  that  slot  away  from  the  domestic  car- 
rier. So,  we  think  overall  that  that  would  be  a  good  provision. 

Similarly  with  the  air  service  termination  notice.  That  does  not 
strike  us  as  a  particularly  draconian  provision.  It  calls  for  60  days' 
notice  and  there  is  a  clear  safety  valve  that  can  be  used  when  the 
airline  in  question  does  not  have  enough  funds  to  continue  service. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill  on  R&D,  allowing  cooperative 
costsharing  a^eements.  Given  the  modest  size  of  the  FAA's  R&D 
budget,  we  think  this  provision  also  could  hold  a  lot  of  promise. 

Finally,  I  know  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  an  FAA  study 
to  report  to  you  in  March  on  personnel,  procurement,  and  organiza- 
tional matters.  We  have  two  suggestions  relative  to  tnat  study. 

One  is  that  they  address  specifically  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  maintenance  workforce  at  FAA.  FAA  reallv  does  not  have  a 
good  handle  on  how  many  maintenance  people  tney  need,  and  with 
all  these  new  systems  coming  on  line  and  with  proposals  to  move 
the  ATC  function  out  of  FAA  into  a  corporation,  that  will  be  an  im- 
portant question. 

A  second  issue  is  how  would  these  organizational  changes  protect 
minoritv  stakeholders  in  the  system.  I  am  speaking  specifically 
here  oi  general  aviation,  regional  and  commuter  airlines,  and 
smaller  airports. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead  that  the  debates  and 
dialog  over  the  FAA  reorganization  proposals  do  not  serve  as  a  dis- 
traction from  the  very  compelling  and  urgent  agenda  items  that  the 
agency  needs  to  attend  to. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mead  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Mead 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  S.1491,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act  of  1993,  as  well  as  other  issues  related  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  (FAA)  facilities  and  equipment,  operations,  and  research 
activities.  Among  other  purposes,  the  bill  would  authorize  $2.05  billion  for  the  Air- 
port improvement  Program  (AIP)  for  fiscal  year  1994,  require  FAA  to  establish  an 
inventory  of  instrument  Landing  Systems,  and  direct  FAA  to  review  its  procurement 
process,  personnel  administration,  and  organizational  structure.  In  all  of  these 
areas,  FAA  faces  important  challenges  that  affect  the  safety,  capacity,  and  efliciency 
of  the  aviation  system.  Our  testimony  is  based  on  issued  reports  and  information 
that  FAA  provided  to  update  the  status  of  certain  programs. 

In  summary,  we  found  that: 

•  A  short-term  problem  facing  the  AIP  is  the  pressure  on  discretionary  funds. 
From  fiscal  year  1992  to  1993,  discretionary  funds  as  a  percentage  of  total  AIP 
funds  decreased  because  total  AIP  ftinding  was  reduced  while  the  proportion  of  set- 
aside  funds  was  increased.  Pressure  on  discretionary  fiinds  also  resulted  from  the 
increase  in  Letter  of  Intent  (LOI)  commitments  as  a  percentage  of  discretionary 
funds.  Under  these  circumstances,  FAA  has'  fewer  funds  available  for  new  discre- 
tionary grants  or  additional  Lois.  As  a  result,  FAA  has  less  flexibility  to  use  the 
AIP  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  national  airport  system.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation offers  a  solution  by  providing  additional  discretionary  funds.  A  key  longer 
term  question  for  the  AIP  is  the  appropriate  mix  and  level  of  entitlement,  set-aside, 
and  discretionary  funds.  FAA  could  better  advise  the  Congress  on  this  question  if 
the  agency  developed  goals  for  the  AIP  in  such  areas  as  safety  and  capacity  and 
developed    performance    measures    to    identify    where    the    airport    system    needs 
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strengthening.  The  House  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation  directed 
FAA  in  1987  to  develop  goals  and  measures,  but  FAA  has  not  made  substantial 
progress.  FAA  officials  questioned  whether  the  agency  should  establish  goals  and 
measures  because,  in  their  view,  FAA  has  only  a  limited  role  in  airport  develop- 
ment. Given  FAA's  leverage  over  set-aside  and  discretionary  funds,  we  believe  FAA 
officials  may  be  underestimating  their  influence. 

•  Serious  cost  and  schedule  problems  have  weakened  the  aviation  community's 
confidence  in  FAA's  ability  to  manage  the  air  traffic  control  modernization  program. 
As  a  result,  proposals  have  been  recently  advanced  to  remove  the  air  traffic  control 
function  from  FAA.  in  our  opinion,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  debate  over 
these  proposals,  FAA  still  has  the  opportunity  to  make  significant  progress  with  its 
modernization  program.  For  instance,  FAA  must  field  such  systems  as  the  Airport 
Surface  Detection  Equipment  (ASDE-3)  radar  this  year  as  planned.  Also,  FAA  must 
follow  through  on  management  initiatives  being  taken  to  address  problems  with  the 
Advanced  Automation  System  (AAS),  a  project  that  could  provide  significant  bene- 
fits to  the  airline  industry.  Furthermore,  FAA  must  determine,  on  a  run  way -by -run- 
way basis,  which  precision  landing  capabilities  are  needed  and  whether  the  replace- 
ment of  each  instrument  Landing  System  with  a  higher  capability  system  is  justi- 
fied. FAA  must  also  thoroughly  assess  all  precision  landing  systems  so  that  the 
most  cost-effective  alternatives  can  be  chosen.  In  1992  we  found  that  FAA  was  sup- 
porting the  development  of  the  Microwave  Landing  System  (MLS)  but  was  not  pro- 
viding needed  budgetary  support  for  the  development  of  a  satellite-based  landing 
system. 

•  FAA  spent  much  of  the  1980s  ensuring  that  it  had  a  sufficient  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  and  safety  inspectors  to  fulfill  all  of  its  responsibilities.  Today,  the 
primary  challenge  is  not  one  of  overcoming  staffing  shortages  but  rather  one  of  ef- 
fectively distributing  its  controller  work  force  among  key  facilities  and  targeting  its 
inspector  resources  to  those  areas  needing  the  most  attention.  FAA  is  moving  for- 
ward to  develop  a  system  for  better  targeting  inspection  resources  to  areas  needing 
the  most  attention,  in  other  resource  areas,  FAA  does  not  have  reliable  estimates 
on  the  nunJber  of  technicians  needed  to  maintain  the  existing  air  traffic  control  ^s- 
tem.  With  the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  new  systems  over  the  next  few 
years,  it  is  important  that  FAA  determine  the  number  of  technicians  needed  and 
the  best  mix  between  FAA  and  contractor  maintenance. 

•  FAA  continues  to  make  progress  in  responding  to  the  Aviation  Safety  Research 
Act  of  1988.  FAA  has  expanded  research  in  areas  directed  by  the  act — such  as  sim- 
ulation modeling  of  the  air  traffic  control  system.  Similarly,  FAA  is  taking  steps  to 
respond  to  a  recommendation  we  made  last  year  to  track  long-term  research.  In  ad- 
dition, FAA  has  developed  a  Research,  Engineering,  and  Development  (RE&D)  Plan. 
However,  FAA  has  not  included  resource  estimates  in  the  plan.  Such  information 
is  important  because  FAA  and  industry  officials  estimate  that  FAA  would  need  a 
significant  funding  increase — 100  percent  more  by  fiscal  year  1995 — to  implement 
the  plan.  Given  current  budget  constraints,  it  is  not  prudent  to  believe  that  such 
increases  will  be  forthcoming.  To  ensure  the  success  of  its  RE&D  Prograni,  FAA 
must  (1)  incorporate  RE&D  goals  into  other  programs,  such  as  the  Capital  invest- 
ment Plan,  to  modernize  the  air  traffic  control  system;  (2)  utilize  research  conducted 
by  other  federal  agencies  and  explore  opportunities  to  coordinate  federal  and  private 
industry  research;  (3)  integrate  various  technologies  to  address  existing  and  future 
capacity,  security,  and  safety  concerns;  and  (4)  incorporate  human  factors  into  all 
research.  FAA  has  started  to  incorporate  goals  into  other  programs,  but  it  faces  sys- 
tem integration  challenges  and  has  yet  to  determine  how  to  fully  utilize  other  fed- 
eral research  efforts. 

AIRPORT  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

The  proposed  bill,  S.  1491,  addresses  a  short-term  problem  facing  the  AIP— name- 
ly, the  pressure  on  the  discretionary  fund.  From  fiscal  years  1992  to  1993,  discre- 
tionary funds  as  a  percentage  of  total  AIP  funds  decreased  from  21.6  percent  to  16.7 
percent,  because  the  1993  AIP  reauthorization  (1)  set  the  total  funding  level  $100 
million  below  the  1992  level  and  (2)  allocated  a  greater  proportion  of  total  AIP  funds 
to  the  noise  and  military  airport  set-asides.  Pressure  on  the  discretionary  fund  also 
resulted  from  the  increase  in  LOI  commitments  as  a  percentage  of  total  discre- 
tionary funds,  from  30  percent  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  45  percent  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
Assuming  a  continuation  of  current  law  and  no  new  Lois,  LOI  commitments  would 
increase  to  52  percent  of  discretionary  funds  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  bill  provides 
a  remedy  by  providing  additional  discretionary  funds  if  the  AIP  funding  level  is  less 
than  $1.8  billion. 
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Regarding  LOIs,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  has 
asked  us  to  evaluate  their  use  by  FAA.  We  intend  to  report  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  end  of  this  year.  Our,preliminary  findings  are  that  LOIs  have 
proven  to  be  a  highly  effective  means  of  helping  airports  plan  and  finance  develop- 
ment projects.  However,  assuming  the  current  program  level  of  $1.8  billion,  FAA 
has  committed  a  substantial  percentage  of  future  discretionary  funds  through  LOIs. 
Clearly,  the  overuse  of  LOIs  could  affect  FAA's  flexibility  to  fund  other  deserving 
projects  in  the  future. 

A  longer-term  question  for  the  AIP  is  the  appropriate  mix  and  level  of  set-aside 
and  discretionary  funds.  We  testified  in  May  1993  tiiat  FAA  could  do  more  to  help 
the  Congress  address  this  question.  We  stated  that  FAA  has  not  made  substantial 
progress  in  developing  goals  in  such  areas  as  safety  and  capacity  and  performance 
measures  for  the  ALP,  as  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
requested  in  1987.^  In  our  view,  by  developing  goals  and  performance  measures, 
FAlA  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  3"  scarce  AIP  funds  are  being  put 
to  the  most  cost-effective  use.  For  example,  FAA  could  set  a  goal,  such  as  a  1-per- 
cent annual  increase  in  the  number  of  tie-down  spaces  at  reliever  airports — to  re- 
flect its  intention  to  support  the  continued  viability  of  those  airports.  FAA  could 
then  measure  the  number  of  spaces  annually.  Such  information  would  put  FAA  in 
a  better  position  to  fund  the  most  cost-effective  reliever  airport  projects  and  perhaps 
argue  for  a  change  in  the  level  of  reliever  airport  funding. 

FAA  officials  questioned  whether  the  agency  should  set  goals  for  improving  the 
nation's  airport  system  or  be  held  accountable  for  achieving  such  goals,  because  they 
believe  that  FAA  has  only  a  limited  role  in  directing  airport  development.  FAA  offi- 
cials cited  the  following  reasons  for  the  limited  role:  (1)  the  program's  formula  speci- 
fies the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  funds  will  be  allocated,  (2)  airport  sponsors 
play  a  significant  role  in  selecting  AIP  projects,  and  (3)  locally  assessed  Passenger 
Facility  Charges  (PFCs) — with  the  potential  to  reach  about  $1  bUlion  annually  as 
early  as  1995 — have  emerged  as  a  significant  funding  source  for  airport  develop- 
ment. Although  these  reasons  have  some  merit,  they  are  not,  in  our  view,  persua- 
sive. The  Congress  has  given  FAA  the  authority  to  decide  how  to  spend  discre- 
tionary and,  within  broad  purposes,  set-aside  funds.  Furthermore,  although  airport 
sponsors  determine  their  development  needs,  they  could  do  so  within  the  frameworic 
of  national  goals. 

On  the  basis  of  discussions  with  FAA  officials,  we  do  not  expect  the  next  version 
of  the  National  Plan  of  integrated  Airport  Systems  (NPIAS),  which  FAA  intends  to 
publish  in  January  1994,  to  emphasize  goals  or  performance  measurement.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1992,  we  testified  that  the  current  NPIAS  was  not  an  effective  plan  or  a  use- 
ful tool  for  policy  makers  for  three  reasons.^  First,  NPIAS  established  no  measur- 
able national  goals  and  therefore  provided  little  direction  for  funding  airport  im- 
provement projects.  Second,  NPIAS  was  viewed  by  many  as  a  "wish  Ust,"  because 
it  included  projects  that  would  never  be  funded  under  the  AIP,  could  not  be  afforded 
by  sponsors  even  with  federal  assistance,  or  were  scheduled  as  many  as  10  years 
into  the  future.  We  noted  that  a  national  plan  would  be  a  more  reliable  basis  for 
goals  if  it  were  built  on  the  5-year  capital  improvement  plans  currently  used  by 
most  commercial  service  airports.  Third,  NPIAS  contained  no  mechanism  to  meas- 
ure airports'  performance  against  goals. 

Our  recent  review  of  a  potential  new  Chicago-area  airport  highlights  shortcomings 
in  FAA's  approach  to  the  AIP.^  We  found  that  FAA  headquarters  and  Great  Lakes 
regional  officials  did  not  have  specific  goals  for  reducing  flight  delays  nationally. 
Also,  they  did  not  evaluate  how  a  new  airport  could  decrease  flight  delays  system- 
wide  and  relied  on  the  airport  sponsors'  analyses  that  focused  on  delays  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  By  analyzing  the  effect  of  projects  on  achieving  systemwide  goals,  FAA 
can  better  determine  how  limited  AIP  funds  should  be  allocated.  Such  analysis  is 
critical  given  the  impact  that  funding  one  project  can  have  on  the  availability  of  AIP 
funds  for  other  projects.  For  example,  according  to  the  sponsors'  analysis,  annual 
discretionary  AIP  grants  over  a  5-year  period  for  a  new  Chicago-area  airport  would 
average  from  $110  million  to  $318  million,  depending  on  the  site  selected.  At  this 
funding  level,  the  least  costly  sites  could  use  the  full  allocation  of  discretionary 


^Airport  improvement  Program:  Opportunity  to  Consider  FAA's  Role  in  Meeting  Airport  Sys- 
tem Needs  (GAO/T-RCED-93-43,  May  26,  1993). 

'Airport  Development:  Improvement  Needed  in  Federal  Planning  (GACyT-RCED- 92-30,  Feb. 
19   1992). 

^New  Chicago- Area  Airport:  Site  Comparison,  Selection  Process,  and  Federal  Fijnding  (GAO/ 
RCED-93-105,  Feb.  22,  1993). 
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funds  tjrpically  available  to  the  entire  Great  Lakes  region.  The  more  costly  sites 
could  use  the  full  allocation  for  several  regions. 

AcoordinK  to  FAA  officials,  progress  in  developing  goals  and  performance  meas- 
ures woulabe  enhanced  if  FAA  could  use  AIP  funds  to  support  systemwide  airport 
development  planning.  AIP  has  a  set-aside  category  for  local  airport  planning  but 
not  for  nationwide  planning  efforts.  If  the  Congress  wanted  to  speed  FAA's  progress, 
one  option  would  be  to  establish  a  specific  national  planning  set-aside  for  FAA's  use. 
This  could  provide  a  strong  signal  to  FAA  and  the  aviation  community  about  the 
emphasis  placed  on  systemwide  goal-setting  and  planning. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  (FAE)  ACCOUNT 

The  F&E  account  funds  the  Capital  investment  Plan  (CIP),  FAA's  program  to 
modernize  the  nation's  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  system.  Major  CIP  projects — such 
as  AAS — have  continued  to  experience  serious  cost  and  schedule  problems.  These 
problems  have  weakened  the  aviation  community's  confidence  in  FAA's  ability  to 
manage  the  modernization  program.  Citing  federal  procurement  and  personnel  rules 
as  a  major  cause  of  problems  with  the  modernization  program,  botn  the  National 
Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's National  Performance  Review  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
corporation  to  perform  ATC  functions.  Regardless  of  the  outeome  of  the  debate  over 
these  proposals,  FAA  can  still  address  long-standing  problems  in  the  modernization 
program.  We  do  not  believe  current  procurement  or  personnel  rules  impede  FAA  in 
any  way  from  taking  such  actions  as  (1)  ensuring  that  management  mitiatives  to 
address  AAS  problems  are  continued  throughout  me  course  of  the  project;  (2)  sup- 
porting development  of  alternative  precision  landing  systems;  and  (3)  establishing 
modernization  goals  and  measuring  progress  against  those  goals. 

CIP  Projects  Have  Experienced  Cost  Growth  and  Schedule  Delays 

Overall  CIP  costs  have  continued  to  grow.  As  we  reported  in  April  1993,  FAA's 
cost  estimate  through  the  year  2000  is  now  $32.8  bUUon,  an  increase  of  $869  million 
over  the  previous  year's  estimate  of  $31.9  billion.*  A  significant  pwrtion  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  new  projects  in  the  CIP,  out  cost  increases  on  exist- 
ing major  projects  also  occurred.  We  found  that  9  of  12  projects  we  reviewed  had 
cost  increases,  ranging  from  $1.7  million  to  $77.1  million.  In  addition,  7  of  the  12 
had  cost  increases  pending  FAA's  approval.  For  example,  the  ASDE-3  radar  has  $30 
million  in  pending  changes  to  fix  a  persistent  target-splitting  problem,  make  needed 
site  configuration  changes,  and  pay  the  contractor  for  hardware  and  software 
changes  it  has  already  made. 

In  addition,  major  CIP  projects  have  continued  to  experience  significant  schedule 
delays.  For  example,  the  first  implementation  milestone  for  the  ASDE-3  radar — a 
system  that  could  prevent  runway  incursions — was  delayed  for  a  year  because  of 
continuing  software  problems.  ASDE-3  is  now  6  years  behind  its  original  schedule. 
On  average,  major  CIP  projects  are  5  years  behind  the  original  schedules  set  in 
1983. 

Furthermore,  the  serious  problems  that  FAA  and  its  contractor.  International 
Business  Machines  (IBM),  have  experienced  with  AAS  are  well-known.  FAA  an- 
nounced this  year  that  a  key  initial  segment  of  AAS — the  Initial  Sector  Suite  Sys- 
tem (ISSS)— has  been  delayed  again.  As  a  result,  this  segment  is  about  3  years  be- 
hind 1988  contract  milestones.  Our  work  on  AAS  found  several  factors  that  led  to 
these  problems.'^  First,  FAA  and  IBM  agreed  to  an  AAS  plan  that  was  too  ambitious 
and  significantly  underestimated  the  technical  challenge  required  to  develop  it.  As 
a  result,  they  set  schedules  that  proved  unrealistic.  Second,  FAA  did  not  provide  the 
needed  oversight  of  IBM's  performance.  For  example,  FAA  did  not  have  good  quan- 
titative information  on  IBM's  progress  in  software  development.  Third,  FAA  did  not 
effectively  resolve  some  major  system  requirements  issues  for  ISSS,  such  as  fli^t 
strip  definition  and  controller  screen  format.® 

To  address  problems  with  1555,  FAA  and  IBM  announced  a  series  of  managenaent 
initiatives  that,  in  our  view,  are  reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  These  initia- 
tives include  increasing  FAA's  and  IBM's  top  management  oversight  and  establish- 
ing a  structure  for  resolving  requirements  issues  in  a  timely  manner.  We  recognize 


♦Air  Traffic  Control:  Status  of  FAA's  Modernization  Program  (GAO/RCED-93-121FS,  Apr.  16, 
1993). 

"Air  Traffic  Control:  Uncertainties  and  Challenges  Face  FAA's  Advanced  Automation  System 
(GAO/T-RCED-93-30.  Apr.  19.  1993). 

® Flight  strips  provide  controllerB  with  basic  status  information,  such  as  aircraft  routes,  alti- 
tudes, and  air  traffic  clearances.  Controllers  presently  mark  up  the  paper  versions  to  record 
changes  in  status  and  to  coordinate  information  with  each  other. 
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that  it  will  take  time  for  these  management  initiatives  to  work  but  believe  they  are 
critical  to  a  successful  modernization  program. 

Because  projects  have  encounterea  serious  schedule  delays  over  the  years,  the 
aviation  industry  has  questioned  FAA's  ability  to  manage  the  modernization  pro- 
gram. This  coming  year  is  vitally  important  to  FAA's  credibility,  because  FAA  has 
promised  that  several  key  systems — including  Terminal  Doppler  Weather  Radar,  the 
Model  S  Radar,  ASDE-3,  and  the  new  long-range  radar  (ARSR^)— will  be  oper- 
ational in  the  field  and  that  AAS  will  be  kept  from  slipping  fiirther  behind  schedule. 

Facility  Consolidation  Will  Have  Major  Budgetary  Implications 

FAA  has  announced  a  maior  change  to  its  ATC  facility  consolidation  plan,  which 
will  increase  CIP  costs.  FAA  s  original  plan,  developed  in  1983,  was  designed  to  con- 
solidate over  230  terminal  radar  approach  control  facilities  and  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol centers  into  lust  23  facilities.  The  $32.8  billion  estimate  is  based  on  that  level 
of  consolidation.  Because  that  plan  had  important  limitations,  including  operational 
feasibility  problems,  FAA  has  considered  alternatives  since  1987.  Last  spring,  FAA 
announced  its  decision  to  proceed  with  a  "limited  consolidation  plan."  FAA  has  re- 
cently reported  to  the  Congress  that  the  plan  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  22 
centers,  9  consolidated  terminals,  and  170  unconsolidated  terminals — in  total,  about 
200  facilities. 

Retaining  a  large  number  of  facilities  under  the  limited  consolidation  plan  will  in- 
crease F&E  costs,  because  the  plan  will  require  additional  building  remrbishment 
and  eauipment  purchases.  In  total,  FAA  now  estimates  that,  through  the  year  2004, 
limited  consolidation  will  increase  F&E  costs  by  over  $1.5  billion.  Because  we  have 
not  completed  our  review  of  FAA's  consolidation  plan,  including  the  analyses  sup- 
porting it,  we  cannot  report  its  full  impact  on  F&E  costs.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
the  plan  will  have  far-reaching  budgetary  implications. 

FAA  Needs  to  Address  Long-Standing  Modernization  Problems 

FAA  has  the  opportunity  to  take  several  other  steps  to  ensure  a  sound  moderniza- 
tion program.  These  include  developing  well-supported  mission  need  statements, 
supporting  the  development  of  alternative  precision  landing  systems,  and  establish- 
ing goals  to  measure  progress. 

Developing  Well-Supported  Mission  Need  Statements. — Over  the  past  few  years, 
FAA  has  taken  several  steps  to  improve  its  management  of  acquisitions.  These  steps 
included  a  commitment  to  follow  a  more  disciplined  approach  to  acquisition.  For  ex- 
ample, FAA  requires  mission  need  statements  for  all  new  projects  in  the  CIP  and 
F&E  budget. 

In  January  1993,  we  reported  on  this  vital  first  step  in  FAA's  acquisition  process.'' 
We  found  that  many  of  FAA's  mission  need  statements  for  new  CEP  projects  do  not 
justify  that  a  need  exists  for  the  projects.  The  25  ap^ved  mission  need  statements 
we  examined  listed  110  deficiencies  in  the  air  traffic  control  system,  deficiencies 
that  could  cost  $5  billion  in  new  investments  to  fix.  However,  many  of  these  state- 
ments were  not  supported  with  either  qualitative  or  quantitative  evidence.  The 
statements  merely  mdicated  that  deficiencies  had  adverse  effects  on  FAA's  oper- 
ations. 

Since  the  time  of  our  report,  FAA  has  revised  its  acquisition  policy  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  mission  analysis  and  supported  the  statements  with  evidence  of 
current  or  projected  problems.  The  agency  has  recognized  that  mission  analysis  is 
not  a  bureaucratic  exercise  but  rather  a  sound  business  practice  to  help  ensure  that 
capital  investments  are  really  needed. 

Supporting  the  Development  of  Alternative  Precision  Landing  Systems. — ^For  many 
years,  FAA  pursued  the  complete  replacement  of  the  instrument  Landing  System 
(ILS)  with  the  MLS.®  This  project  has  been  estimated  to  cost  $2.6  billion.  However, 
as  FAA  experienced  delays  in  developing  MLS,  other  alternatives  for  precision  land- 
ings have  arisen-  -the  existing  ILS  enhanced  with  an  aircrafl-based  computer  sys- 
tem and  a  satellite-based  landing  system.  As  we  reported  in  November  1992,  FAA 
had  not  determined,  on  a  runway -by-runway  basis,  which  precision  landing  capabili- 
ties will  be  needed  and  whether  the  replacement  of  each  ILS  with  a  system  having 
greater  capability  is  justified.®  FAA  had  also  not  given  sufUcient  budgetary  support 


'Air  Traffic  Control:  JuBtifications  for  Capital  Investments  Need  Strengthening  (GAO/RCED- 
93-55,  Jan.  14,  1993). 

"Precision  landing  Bystems  are  categorized  by  difTerent  minimum  standards  of  height  and  vis- 
ibility. Category  I  equipment  allows  aircraft  to  descend  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  ground 
when  the  runway  visual  range  is  at  least  1,800  feet.  Cat^ory  Tl  and  III  equipment  allows  air- 
craft to  descend  closer  to  the  runways. 

^Airspace  System:  Emerging  Technologies  May  Offer  Alternatives  to  the  Instrument  Landing 
System  (GAO/KCED-93-33,  Nov.  13,  1992). 
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to  the  development  of  a  satellite-based  system.  We  recommended  that  FAA  provide 
the  necessary  funding  and  prepare  a  new  mission  need  statement  for  precision  land- 
ing systems  in  general.  We  emphasized  that  this  statement  should  be  ready  before 
FAA  decides  on  replacing  existing  ILSs. 

FAA's  Satellite  Program  Office  has  conducted  several  flight  tests  of  a  satellite- 
based  landing  system  using  the  Department  of  Defense's  Global  Positioning  System 
(GPS).  By  the  mid-1990s,  FAA  intends  to  augment  GPS  to  supoort  special  Category 
I  precision  approaches  and  plans  to  complete  its  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  using 
an  augmented  GPS  for  Category  II  and  III  precision  approaches.  At  the  same  time 
that  FaA  will  complete  its  feasibility  study,  the  agency  will  also  be  receiving  12  pro- 
totype Category  li  and  III  MLSs. 

U  proven  feasible  for  all  types  of  precision  approaches,  a  GPS-based  system  could 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  costs  to  the  airline  industry.  Some  airlines  are  already 
installing  GPS  avionics  to  support  aircraft  operations  (iuring  other  phases  of  flight. 
Cost  estimates  are  not  yet  available  for  GPS  avionics  upgraded  for  precision  landing 
capability.  However,  using  GPS  for  precision  landings  may  allow  airlines  to  forgo 
some  of  the  substantial  costs  of  equipping  their  aircraft  with  MLS  avionics — which 
are  estimated  to  range  from  $252  million  to  $336  million  for  the  commercial  avia- 
tion fleet.  The  potential  costs  to  aviation  users  make  it  essential  that  FAA  thor- 
ou^ly  assess  its  needs  and  alternatives  for  precision  landing  systems,  as  we  have 
recommended. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  comment  on  the  bill's  propwsal  that  an  inventory  of  ILSs 
be  established  to  make  the  systems  available  to  airport  sponsors  on  an  expedited 
basis  under  the  AIP.  We  believe  this  idea  has  some  merit,  because  it  has  the  poten- 
tial of  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the-acquisition  process  and  providing  cost  sav- 
ings to  airports  and  the  federal  government. 

Establishing  Goals  to  Measure  Progress. — Last  year,  we  recommended  that  FAA 
incorporate  measurable  goals  in  the  CIP  to  help  guide  funding  decisions.  FAA  has 
not  yet  published  an  update  to  the  December  1991  CIP.  However,  our  review  of  a 
draft  CIP  indicates  that  FAA  will  incorporate  measurable  goals.  For  example,  one 
goal  is  to  increase  airport  and  airspace  capacity  by  20  percent  by  1999.  Another  is 
to  reduce  runway  incursions  by  80  percent  oy  2000. 

Now  that  FAA  is  taking  this  important  step,  it  would  be  helpful  for  decision  mak- 
ers in  both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  if  FAA  reported  its  progress 
against  these  goals.  Up  until  now,  FAA  has  reported  its  progress  in  terms  oT  the 
number  of  CIP  projects  under  contract  and  completed.  Those  are  not  true  indicators 
of  progress  because  they  do  not  show  how  FAA  is  improving  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  air  traffic  control  system,  which  is  the  overall  goal  laid  out  for  the  CIP 
and  the  F&E  budget. 

According  to  FAA  officials,  they  are  developing  performance  measures  to  track 
progress  against  these  new  CIP  goals.  Measuring  progress  against  goals  would  help 
the  Congress  in  making  decisions  on  where  to  focus  F&E  resources.  Additionally, 
FAA  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  analyze  its  performance  and  detect  deficiencies 
in  existing  systems.  This  would  result  in  improved  mission  need  statements  and  bet- 
ter support  for  its  F&E  projects. 

OPERATIONS  ACCOUNT 

The  Operations  account  funds  the  salaries,  benefits,  and  training  of  FAA's  rnajor 
work  forces — air  traffic  controllers,  safety  inspectors,  and  maintenance  technicians. 
FAA  spent  much  of  the  1980s  ensuring  that  it  had  sufficient  numbers  of  controllers, 
inspectors,  and  maintenance  technicians.  Today,  the  primary  challenge  is  not  one 
of  overcoming  staffing  shortages  but  rather  one  of  effectively  distributing  controllers 
and  technicians  among  key  facilities  and  targeting  inspector  resources  to  those 
areas  needing  the  most  attention. 

Strategy  Needed  To  Overcome  ATC  Facility  Staffing  Imbalances 

As  of  April  1993,  the  overall  size  of  the  controller  work  force  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent short  of  the  17,900  prescribed  by  FAA's  staffing  standards.  However,  in  total, 
ATC  centers  are  staffed  at  6.6  percent  greater  than  the  standards,  while  terminals 
are  5.2  percent  less  than  the  standards.  Since  1991,  the  Congress  and  FAA  have 
been  aware  of  staffing  imbalances.  These  imbalances  occur  (1)  between  terminal  and 
center  facilities,  (2)  among  terminals,  and  (3)  among  centers.  For  example,  FAA's 
recent  stafTmg  study,  using  current  standards  to  measure  imbalances,  indicated  that 
210  terminals  were  understaffed  by  about  1,000  controllers  and  167  terminals  were 
overstaffed  by  about  800  controllers. 

To  ensure  that  individual  air  traffic  facilities  are  properly  staffed,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  requested  FAA  to  analyze  staffing  at  each  facility  and  to  re- 
port by  December  31,  1991,  on  its  staffing  needs  and  the  actions  needed  to  correct 
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the  disparities.  When  FAA  performed  its  analysis  using  May  1992  data,  it  identified 
problems  with  its  staffing  standards.  According  to  Air  Traffic  officials,  the  standards 
do  not  adequately  consider  complexities  unique  to  each  facility,  such  as  training  and 
attrition  rates.  Therefore,  FAA  does  not  want  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
until  it  develops  solutions  to  the  imbalances. 

FAA  recognizes  that  it  must  consistently  and  accurately  measure  staff  needs  be- 
fore implementing  a  solution  for  the  imbalances.  Once  staffing  needs  are  accurately 
determined,  FAA  has  several  options  for  correcting  the  imbalances.  These  options 
include  (1)  assigning  controller  candidates  to  understaffed  facilities,  (2)  reassigning 
controllers  at  overstaffed  facilities  to  understaffed  facilities,  (3)  allowing  overstaffed 
facilities  to  continue  operating  with  current  staffing  levels  and  not  hire  replace- 
ments for  those  that  leave  through  normal  attrition,  and  (4)  contracting  out,towers 
and  reassigning  the  freed-up  controllers  to  understafTed  facilities.  FAA  estimates 
that  if  it  contracted  out  the  operation  of  low-activity  towers  at  a  rate  of  10  per  year, 
it  could  save  a  total  of  $93  million  to  $101  million  and  reduce  staff  by  about  900 
through  the  year  2012,  without  negatively  affecting  safety.  Recognizing  the  signifi- 
cant savings  that  could  accrue,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  recommended 
providing  $7.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  FAA  to  contract  out  the  operation  of 
25  low-level  towers  and  to  decommission  13  towers  that  have  been  temporarily 
closed  since  the  early  1980s. 

FAA  officials  are  aware  of  these  options  and  recognize  the  short-  and  long-term 
limitations  of  implementing  them.  For  example,  in  the  short  term,  FAA  cannot  relo- 
cate controllers  from  overstaffed  facilities  to  understaffed  facilities  because  FAA 
does  not  believe  that  it  has  sufficient  permanent  change-of-station  funds  to  pay  for 
the  moves.  To  partially  address  this  concern,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  providing  $8.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1994,  primarily  to  move  control- 
lers from  25  low-level  towers  that  would  change  from  FAA  to  contractor  operations. 
In  the  long  term,  FAA's  consolidation  plan  can  have  staffing  implications,  create  the 
need  for  new  staffing  standards,  and  require  the  movement  of  controllers  to  consoli- 
dated facilities. 

Opportunities  for  FAA  To  Better  Use  Its  Inspector  Work  Force 

FAA's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  maintains  the  number  of  safety  inspectors 
at  about  2,500.  These  inspectors  oversee  about  7,300  commercial  aircraft,  10,500 
nonscheduled  commercial  aircraft,  192,000  general  aviation  aircraft,  4,700  repair 
stations,  650  pilot  training  schools,  and  190  maintenance  schools.  Given  these  var- 
ied responsibilities,  FAA  must  identify  opportunities  to  target  resources  toward 
those  areas  needing  the  most  attention  and  to  follow  through  on  safety  initiatives 
begun  over  the  last  several  years. 

m  previous  reports  on  FAA's  inspections  of  domestic  and  foreign  carriers  and 
aging  aircraft,  we  explained  the  difficulties  that  FAA  faces  in  providing  sufficient 
inspection  coverage.^"  We  recommended  that  FAA  develop  clear  guidance  for  inspec- 
tors, defining  which  of  their  many  high-priority  areas  should  take  precedence.  Dur- 
ing our  review  of  aging  aircraft,  for  example,  inspectors  told  us  that  they  also  had 
other  high-priority  activities  and  lacked  guidance  to  determine  how  many  aging  air- 
craft to  inspect.  FAA  concurred  and  plans  to  issue  guidance  requiring  inspectors  to 
include  the  purpose  of  each  inspection  and  the  aircraft's  age  in  its  data  base. 

We  also  recommended  that  FAA  develop  criteria  for  targeting  inspections  to  high- 
risk  conditions.  Targeting  will  help  FAA  determine  how  it  could  best  use  its  Umited 
inspector  resources.  FAA  agreed  and  has  been  developing  the  Safety  Performance 
Analysis  Subsystem  (SPAS).  SPAS  is  a  computer-based  system  that  analyzes  infor- 
mation in  various  FAA  data  bases  that,  among  other  things,  identifies  potential 
problem  areas  for  inspection  emphasis.  FAA  plans  to  spend  about  $10  million  to  de- 
velop a  prototype  system  through  fiscal  year  1995.^^ 

For  SPAS  to  succeed,  FAA  needs  to  (1)  define  the  telecommunications  network 
needed  for  the  inspectors  to  enter  and  retrieve  data  from  the  system,  (2)  ensure  that 
the  system  is  not  too  complex  and  that  inspectors  are  trained  on  the  system,  and 
(3)  ensure  that  data  used  by  SPAS  contain  complete  and  accurate  information.  For 
example,  the  Program  Tracking  and  Reporting  Subsystem  (PTRS)  is  a  key  data  base 
that  FAA  plans  to  use  in  SPAS.  However,  we  previously  reported  that  PTRS  con- 


1°  Aviation  Safety:  Unresolved  Issues  Involving  U.S.-Registered  Aircraft  (GAO/RCED-93-135, 
June  18,  1993);  Aircraft  Maintenance:  FAA  Needs  to  Follow  Through  on  Plans  to  Ensure  the 
Safety  of  Aging  Aircraft  (GAO/RCED- 93-91,  Feb.  26,  1993);  Aviation  Safety:  Increased  Oversight 
of  Foreign  Carriers  Needed  (GAO/RCED-93-42,  Nov.  20,  1992);  and  Aviation  Safety:  Problems 
Persist  in  FAA's  inspection  Program  (GAO/RCED-92-14,  Nov.  20,  1991). 

^^  Although  FAA  will  require  additional  funds  to  purchase  telecommunications  hardware  and 
software  and  provide  training,  it  has  not  determined  the  amount  of  additional  funds  needed. 
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tains  inaccurate  data.^^  Also,  FAA  does  not  currently  plan  to  include  the  results  of 
foreign  carrier  inspections  in  SPAS,  primarily  because  it  does  not  collect  such  infor- 
mation as  financial  data  to  develop  the  same  safety  indices  for  assessing  risk  that 
it  collects  for  domestic  carriers.  Despite  these  limitations,  we  believe  that  SPAS 
could  be  an  important  management  tool  for  targeting  limited  resources. 

FAA  Does  Not  Have  Reliable  Estimates  on  Maintenance  Technician  Staffing  Needs 

At  an  April  1992  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  then-FAA  Acting  Administrator 
stated  that  the  stafiing  standards  for  maintenance  technicians  were  suspect  and 
had  not  been  closely  evaluated.  According  to  the  staffing  standards,  FAA  needs 
about  12,700  maintenance  technicians  in  fiscal  year  1994.  In  its  budget,  however, 
FAA  is  requesting  an  end-of-year  staffing  level  of  8,923  for  1994,  or  237  fewer  than 
the  level  requested  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  30  percent  less  than  the  staffing  stand- 
ards would  require  to  maintain  the  ATC  system. 

We  share  FAA's  concern  about  the  reliability  of  the  staffing  standards  because 
FAA  has  consistently  maintained  a  high  level  of  system  availability  with  a  less  ex- 
perienced work  force  that  is  weU  below  the  levels  prescribed  by  the  standards.  As 
of  February  1993,  FAA  had  about  8,950  technicians  to  service  equipment  at  almost 
29,000  facilities.  Furthermore,  the  average  experience  level  of  technicians  has  de- 
clined from  almost  21  years  in  1988  to  about  18  years  in  1993.  To  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  estimated  staffing  needs  and  availability,  FAA  has  relied  more  on  con- 
tractors to  maintain  new  equipment  and  on  increased  overtime  usage.  In  fiscal  year 
1994,  FAA  expects  contract  maintenance  and  overtime  to  account  for  about  5  per- 
cent of  staffing  needs.  FAA  now  contracts  for  the  maintenance  of  17  systems,  com- 
pared to  6  in  1987.  in  fiscal  year  1994,  FAA  is  proposing  to  increase  contract  main- 
tenance to  27  systems  at  a  cost  of  about  $52  million.  Also,  FAA  increased  its  use 
of  overtime  to  almost  239,000  hours  in  fiscal  year  1992,  a  30-percent  increase  from 
fiscal  vear  1986. 

FAA's  efforts  to  compensate  for  staff  and  experience  shortages,  coupled  with 
equipment  redundancy,  nave  kept  overall  system  availability  at  about  99.8  percent. 
However,  indications  are  that  FAA's  ability  to  maintain  availability  at  99.8  percent 
could  deteriorate.  For  example,  the  mean  time  to  restore  equipment  increased  to 
over  14  hours  in  1992,  a  45-percent  increase  since  1988  because  of  (1)  less  experi- 
enced technicians  and  (2)  older  equipment  to  maintain.  In  addition,  FAA  generally 
hires  technicians  at  the  end  of  the  year.  According  to  FAA  officials,  this  practice  af- 
fects scheduling  the  training  that  technicians  need  to  become  fuUy  qualified,  which 
usually  takes  3  to  5  years.  In  a  no-growth  environment,  the  experience  and  system 
performance  levels  could  decline  further  if  the  2,100  technicians  eligible  to  retire  by 
1995  leave  the  work  force. 

More  accurate  and  reliable  staffing  standards  for  maintenance  technicians  would 
enable  FAA  and  the  Congress  to  make  more  informed  decisions  on  allocating  re- 
sources. Furthermore,  delays  in  FAA's  CEP  projects  and  facility  consolidations  will 
affect  the  number  of  technicians  needed  and  where  they  will  be  assigned.  To  better 
utilize  maintenance  technicians,  FAA  is  currently  taking  actions  to  (1)  screen  appli- 
cants and  streamline  the  training  process,  thus  shortening  the  time  needed  to 
progress  to  the  journeyman  level;  (2)  reduce  worit  load  by  identifying  more  efficient 
means  to  accomplish  the  required  activities;  and  (3)  reduce  maintenance  activities 
not  related  to  safety.  However,  it  is  important  that  FAA  determine  the  number  of 
technicians  needed  and  the  proper  mix  between  FAA  and  contractor  maintenance. 

RESEARCH,  ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACCOUNT 

FAA's  RE&D  program  plays  an  important  role  in  ensuring  the  safety,  security, 
and  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  air  transport  system.  In  response  to  the  Aviation  Safety 
Research  Act  of  1988,  FAA  has  increased  research  in  aircraft  safety,  simulation 
modeling,  and  human  factors  and  developed  an  RE&D  Plan.  The  RE&D  Plan  enjoys 
industry  supiwrt  and  provides  information  on,  among  other  thincs,  aircraft  safety, 
security,  and  weather  research.  However,  FAA  has  not  included  resource  esti- 
mates— either  staff  or  dollars — for  research  efforts,  as  we  recommended.^^  Such  in- 
formation is  important  for  several  reasons. 

First,  according  to  FAA  and  industry  officials,  FAA  would  need  $500  million  annu- 
ally— a  100-percent  increase  over  current  funding  levels — by  fiscal  year  1995  to  im- 
plement the  plan.  Second,  some  research  areas,  especially  human  factors  and  air- 


"  Aviation  Safety:  Problr^mB  Persist  in  FAA's  Inspection  Pn^ram  (GAO/RCED-92-14,  Nov.  20, 
1991). 

^Aviation  Research:  FAA  Could  Enhance  Its  Prc^ram  to  Meet  Current  and  Future  Chal- 
lenges (GAO/RCED-92-180,  June  3,  1992). 
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port  technology,  could  cost  significantly  more  in  the  next  several  years.  Third,  in  the 
next  decade,  FAA  will  be  making  difficult  decisions  on  allocating  scarce  RE&D  re- 
sources to  many  competing  areas,  such  as  aircraft  safety  and  ATC.  Without  cost  and 
staffing  information,  neither  the  Congress  nor  FAA  can  adequately  oversee  decisions 
to  ensure  that  resources  are  being  used  most  efliectively  and  that  trade-offs  have 
been  made  wisely. 

FAA  Is  Instituting  New  Controls  To  Set  Priorities  and  Funding  Levels 

FAA  is  taking  steps  to  help  set  priorities  and  estabUsh  funding  levels.  For  the 
past  several  years,  FAA  has  been  struggling  to  define  a  process  to  set  research  pri- 
orities, determine  the  correct  balance  oi  long-  and  short-term  research,  and  establish 
funding  levels  for  its  research  program.  In  March  1993,  FAA  issued  a  new  acquisi- 
tion policy  that,  among  other  things,  requires  priorities  to  be  based  on  an  aneuysis 
of  mission  need  statements,  beginnmg  in  fiscal  year  1995.^"* 

These  statements  are  intended  to  justify  the  need  for  an  investment,  clearly  state 
the  investment's  purpose,  relate  the  project  to  FAA's  overall  needs,  and  highlight 
the  risks  involved.  Although  not  guaranteeing  a  successful  acquisition,  mission  need 
statements  are  intended  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  investment  decisions.  For  the 
RE&D  Program,  FAA  officials  are  optimistic  that  mission  need  statements  will  help 
them  identify,  fund,  and  deploy  promising  technologies. 

Efforts  To  Track  Long-Term  Research  Are  Under  Way 

For  many  years,  the  Congress  has  been  concerned  that  FAA's  RE&D  Program  is 
not  sufficiently  future-oriented.  According  to  FAA  officials,  about  20  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  is  allocated  to  long-term  or  future-oriented  research.  Such 
research  is  important  because  it  can  identify  potential  safety  problems  before  they 
result  in  catastrophic  accidents  or  incidents  and  enhance  the  industry's  competitive- 
ness. We  previously  reported  that  many  projects  FAA  had  classified  as  long-term 
were  actually  short-term  or  a  combination  of  short-  and  long-term  efforts.  We  also 
found  that  FAA  does  not  track  information  on  the  amount  of  long-term  research 
conducted.  Consequently,  budget  and  planning  documents  do  not  indicate  the  level 
of  funds  for  short-  or  long-term  efforts.  Tracking  such  research  would  allow  FAA  to 
msike  judgments  on  the  overall  direction  of  the  RE&D  program,  identify  trends,  and 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Therefore,  we  recommended  that  FAA  develop  a 
mechanism  to  track  long-term  research.  FAA  is  exploring  ways,  including  modifying 
the  RE&D  information  system,  to  implement  this  recommendation  and  expects  to 
have  procedures  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

FAA's  RE&D  Efforts  Are  Difftcult  To  Estimate 

FAA's  total  RE&D  efforts  are  difficult  to  estimate  because  some  research  is  fund- 
ed from  other  sources,  including  other  federal  agencies  and  the  F&E  account  for 
modernizing  the  ATC  system.  For  example,  several  important  RE&D  projects  that 
utilize  emerging  technologies — such  as  Terminal  Air  Traffic  Control  Automation — 
receive  both  RE&D  and  F&E  funds.^'  We  previously  reported  that  FAA  needed  to 
link  its  process  for  acquiring  major  projects  with  its  budget  to  enhance  project  man- 
agement and  reduce  the  potential  for  cost  growth  and  schedule  delays.^® 

On  the  basis  of  our  recommendations,  FAA  now  delineates  F&E  funds  for  engi- 
neering, development,  test,  and  evaluation  in  its  budget.  FAA  is  requesting  about 
$549  million  in  its  fiscal  year  1994  F&E  budget  to  research  and  test  specific  prob- 
lems associated  with,  for  example,  the  AAS  and  the  Voice  Switching  and  Control 
System.  Therefore,  if  F&E  funds  are  considered,  FAA  expects  to  spend  almost  $800 
million  on  research,  engineering,  and  test-related  activities  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Several  Interrelated  Factors  Will  Affect  the  Success  of  FAA's  RE&D  Program 

In  June  1992,  we  reported  that  several  interrelated  factors  will  affect  FAA's  abil- 
ity to  meet  current  and  future  challenges.  These  factors  are  (1)  incorporating  RE&D 
goals  into  other  FAA  programs;  (2)  utilizing  research  conducted  by  other  federal 
agencies;  (3)  integrating  various  technologies  to  address  existing  capacity,  safety, 
and  security  concerns;  and  (4)  incorporating  human  factors  into  all  research.  These 
factors  are  important  today  and  will  ultimately  shape  FAA's  ability  to  meet  its 
RE&D  goals. 


"Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A- 109  establishes  guidelines  for  top-level  agency 
management  to  review  acquisitions  at  four  key  decision  points.  Approval  of  a  mission  need  state- 
ment is  the  first  decision  point.  m_  «=     /-. 

^"For  additional  information  on  emerging  technologies,  see  Air  Traffic  Control:  btatus  oi 
FAA's  Modernization  Program  (GAO/RCED-93-121FS,  Apr.  16,  1993). 

i«  Aviation  Acquisition:  Further  Changes  Needed  in  FAA's  Management  and  Budgeting  Prac- 
tices (GAO/RCED-91-159,  July  29,  1991). 
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FAA's  RE&D  Plan  includes  nine  ambitious  but,  in  FAA's  view,  attainable  goals. 
For  example,  the  plan  shows  that  FAA  expects  to  increase  airspace  and  airport  ca- 
pacity by  at  least  20  percent  in  1999  and  an  additional  20  percent  by  2005  and  re- 
duce runway  incursions  by  80  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Goals  are  important  ele- 
ments of  a  good  plan  because  they  set  expectations  and  establish  a  basis  to  measure 
performance. 

In  our  opinion,  four  interrelated  and  cross-cutting  factors  will  shape  FAA's  ability 
to  meet  the  safety,  security,  and  capacity  demands  of  the  next  decade  and  beyona. 
First,  the  RE&D  goals  must  be  incorporated  into  other  program  areas.  This  is  im- 
portant because  the  RE&D  Program  must  rely  heavily  on  other  programs,  such  as 
the  CIP.  We  recommended  that  FAA  integrate  RE&D  goals  into  other  programs  or 
develop  goals  that  are  directly  achievable  by  the  RE&D  Program.  In  response,  FAA 
has  included  one  goal  (increase  capacity  by  at  least  20  percent  in  1999)  in  the  draft 
1992  CIP.  However,  FAA  still  needs  to  integrate  RE&D  goals  into  other  agencywide 
efforts,  such  as  the  need  to  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  on  crowded 
runways.  FAA  officials  told  us  that  they  plan  to  integrate  RE&D  goals  into  other 
programs  within  the  next  year. 

^cond,  FAA  must  utilize  research  conducted  by  other  federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  For  example,  FAA  can  make  better  use  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  to  bring  about  major  improvements  in 
safety  and  capacity,  in  addition,  this  fall  FAA  expects  to  complete  an  assessment 
begun  late  last  year  on  increasing  its  use  of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  labora- 
tories. Although  the  extent  and  type  of  technologies  that  could  be  transferred  is  un- 
known, DOD  and  FAA  officials  believe  that  they  can  contribute  to  FAA's  research 
efforts.  Key  areas  that  might  benefit  FAA  include  phased  array  radar  technology, 
sensor  fusion,  and  software  testing.  The  National  Aviation  Research  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1993  (H.R.  1229)  would  require  the  establishment  of  a  joint  program 
for  conducting  research  on  aviation-related  technologies,  in  addition,  FAA  should  ex- 
plore opportunities  to  coordinate  federal  and  private  industry  research. 

Third,  in  such  areas  as  ATC  and  security,  an  important  relationship  exists  be- 
tween developing  technologies  and  how  the  technologies  work  together  (system  engi- 
neering and  integration).  For  example,  in  the  ATC  area,  FAA  must  ensure  the  inte- 
gration of  ground-based  systems  and  satellites  for  communications,  navigation,  and 
surveillance  functions.  Also,  FAA  must  ensure  that  future  security  devices  can  suc- 
cessfully blend  several  technologies  to  detect  a  wide  range  of  explosives.  In  the  past, 
integration  problems  and  issues  have  contributed  to  cost  increases.  For  example, 
costs  increased  for  the  Terminal  Doppler  Weather  Radar  System  because  FAA  did 
not  fiilly  consider  the  need  to  integrate  that  system  with  the  Low-Level  Windshear 
Alert  System. 

Finally,  for  more  than  30  years,  human  error  has  contributed  to  over  65  percent 
of  aviation  accidents.  As  a  result,  FAA  has  developed  a  multiyear  plan  with  NASA 
that  focuses  on  many  aspects  of  human  factors  in  aviation.  By  December  1993,  FAA 
expects  to  complete  an  evaluation  of  the  plan's  priorities  and  determine  the  correct 
balance  of  short-  and  long-term  human  factors  research.  This  worit  will  help  identify 
potential  safety  issues  and  maximize  efficiency  in  ATC  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  aircraft. 

In  summary,  our  work  has  identified  some  significant  challenges  for  FAA.  With 
regard  to  ALP,  FAA  cannot  be  assured  that  program  funds  are  used  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner  because  FAA  does  not  have  sf>ecific  goals  to  guide  funding  decisions 
or  the  means  to  measure  performance  against  such  goals.  In  addition,  FAA  has 
made  so  many  commitments  under  LOIs  that  it  has  only  limited  funds  available  for 
new  discretionary  grants  or  additional  LOIs.  in  the  F&E  area,  FAA  must  address 
three  major  challenges — fielding  systems  as  promised,  coming  to  grips  with  the 
budgetary  impacts  of  facility  consolidation,  and  addressing  long-standing  problems 
in  ATC  modernization  program. 

In  the  operations  area,  FAA  continues  to  face  problems  affecting  its  critical  work 
forces — controllers,  inspectors,  and  maintenance  technicians.  These  problems  in- 
clude inadequate  staffing  standards,  staffing  imbalances  at  facilities,  and  the  lack 
of  systems  to  target  resources  to  areas  that  pose  the  greatest  safety  risk.  FAA  has 
several  options  to  correct  staffing  disparities  at  air  traffic  control  facilities,  but  to 
successfully  follow  through  on  any  plan  will  require  FAA  to  first  correct  its  staffing 
standards.  FAA  has  taken  positive  steps  toward  developing  a  system  for  targeting 
inspector  resources  to  high-risk  areas,  but  FAA  wUl  have  to  resolve  several  signifi- 
cant problems  before  implementing  the  system.  The  maintenance  technician  work 
force  has  been  able  to  preserve  the  hidi  level  of  air  traffic  control  equipment  avail- 
ability with  staffing  shortages  and  a  decline  in  experience  levels,  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  adequacy  of  its  stalling  standards. 
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With  regard  to  RE&D,  FAA's  plan  to  use  mission  need  statements  in  fiscal  year 
1995  to  rank  research  eflbrts  and  guide  funding  decisions  is  a  positive  step.  How- 
ever, FAA  has  not  implemented  our  recommendation  to  include  tne  recpiisite  budget 
and  staffing  information  in  the  RE&D  Plan.  This  information  is  critically  important 
in  today's  budgetary  environment,  where  FAA  will  have  to  make  difficult  trade-offs 
between  diverse  research  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  We  wlU  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  mi^t  have  at  this  time. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mead. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here,  Mr,  Howard,  and  Hsten  to 
your  statement  this  morning.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  P.  HOWARD,  PRESmENT,  AIRPORTS 
COUNCn.  INTERNATIONAL-NORTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  the  joint  views  of  the  Airport 
Council  International  as  well  as  the  American  Association  of  Air- 
port Executives. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  AIP 
program  and  your  opening  remarks  this  morning  on  the  need  to  get 
to  full  funding  of  the  proposed  authorization  levels.  Last  year  your 
committee  conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  program  and 
made  improvements  that  put  the  program  in  good  shape,  we  feel, 
for  years  to  come. 

Tnis  year  our  needs  are  simple.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  put 
the  AIP  program  on  a  multiyear  track,  which  is  critical  for  airport 
development,  planning,  and  financing.  As  you  know,  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking,  and  you  are  in  agreement,  on  a  1-year  extension 
of  AIP.  However,  the  Airline  Commission  did  not  make  any  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  AIP  program  other  than  calling  for 
full  funding  of  it  and  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  programs. 

So,  we  do  not  see  a  compelling  reason  to  limit  the  current  pro- 
gram to  a  1-year  extension  or  to  revisit  AIP  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  bill 
you  have  introduced.  Overall  we  think  it  is  a  very  good  bill,  that 
would  even  be  better  if  it  lasted  2  or  3  years  longer.  The  authoriza- 
tion levels  you  have  proposed  reflect  the  level  of  funding  airports 
should  receive  from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  and  we  are  pleased 
that  you  have  not  lowered  your  expectations  to  conform  to  the  se- 
vere funding  reductions  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  are  hopeful  and  we  are  working  hard  to  get  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  restore  AIP  funding  to  the  levels  you  are 
authorizing.  The  House  Appropriations  cut  creates  severe  problems 
for  the  AIP  program.  It  leaves  very  little  available  for  important 
discretionary  projects  and  the  critical  letter-of-intent  commitments 
you  have  supported. 

We  appreciate  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  would  help  to  ensure 
sufficient  discretionary  funds  are  available  and  we  would  like  to 
work  with  you  and  the  committee  on  that  so  that  there  is  fairness 
on  all  sides  and  flexibility  to  the  FAA  to  manage  the  program  dur- 
ing tough  budget  times. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  matter  of  satellite  naviga- 
tion, ILS,  and  MLS.  Airports  believe  that  the  global  navigation  sat- 
ellite system  is  likely  to  be  the  primary  navigation  system  en  route 
and  in  terminal  areas,  along  with  the  microlanding  MLS  for  cat- 
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egory  II  and  III  final  approach  and  landing  guidance,  perhaps,  for 
some  period. 

While  ILS  is  likely  to  have  very  limited  remaining  life,  ACI  con- 
siders that  it  is  too  soon  to  abandon  fiirther  ILS  procurement. 
There  is  a  body  of  opinion  that  GPS-GNS  may  permit  category  II 
and  possibly  category  III  operations  in  the  long  run.  We  recognize 
the  potential  capabilities,  but  we  agree  with  the  Administrator  that 
the  technology  is  not  yet  fully  proven.  Therefore,  ACI  believes  it 
would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to  count  on  it  exclusively  and  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  early  development  of  a  simpler  category  II/III- 

capable  MLS. 

We  support  the  request  that  FAA  review  its  organization,  its  per- 
sonnel policies,  and  particularly  its  acquisition-procurement  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  like  to  offer  again  the  joint  statement  of  ACI  and  several 
other  aviation  associations  to  this  committee  last  May,  in  which  we 
advanced  a  series  of  specific  suggestions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  nas  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric  and  inac- 
curate assertions  of  late  about  airport  costs  from  our  airline  friends 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  AAAE  and  ACI  which  reveals  the  facts. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Howard  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Howard 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Airport  Executives  and  the  Air- 
ports Council  International-North  America  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Progrsim  (AIP). 

As  members  of  this  subcommittee  know,  the  members  we  represent  are  the  local, 
state  and  regional  governmental  bodies,  and  the  men  and  women  who  manage  our 
nation's  airports. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  aviation,  local  governments  have  had  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  developing,  operating  and  financing  our  country's  commercial  air- 
ports. Today,  the  air  transportation  system  is  the  linchpin  of  our  national  and  local 
economies,  essential  to  the  safe  transportation  of  people  and  goods,  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally. 

Airports  also  support  local  economic  development  by  providing  complete  transpor- 
tation services,  stimulating  business  activity  and  investment  and  creating  jobs.  Air- 
ports must  generate  revenue  for  their  particular  operations  to  be  self-sufficient,  usu- 
ally without  the  general  tax  revenues  enjoyed  by  other  public  enterprises.  They 
must  operate  like  cities  within  cities,  providing  their  own  police  and  fire  protection 
and  their  own  public  works.  Airports  must  perform  all  these  services  efficiently,  un- 
obtrusively ana  with  as  little  impact  on  the  environment  as  possible.  This  has  be- 
come increasingly  challenging  in  recent  years. 

increased  investment  in  airport  infrastructure  capacity  is  vital  to  the 
airlines'  and  the  nation's  economy 

Investing  in  our  aviation  infrastructure  is  critical  to  provide  the  facilities  that  air- 
lines and  me  air  transportation  system  need  now  and  in  the  future.  Airport  and  air 
traffic  delays  continue  to  plague  the  aviation  system  at  unacceptably  hi^  levels. 

•  Currently  23  airports  suffer  20,000  hours  of  delay  or  more  per  year.  If  nothing 
is  done  to  increase  system  capacity,  tb.i  FAA  forecasts  that  the  number  of  seriously 
congested  airports  (those  with  20,000  hours  or  more  of  annual  delays)  will  increase 
to  36  by  the  year  2001 — a  daunting  increase. 

•  Airport  and  airspace  delays  increased  in  1992  by  4  percent  over  1991  delays, 
according  to  the  Air  Transport  Association,  while  the  level  of  operations  remained 
flat.  In  1991,  297,758  aircraft  operations  were  delayed  15  minutes  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  FAA.  even  though  this  was  a  slight  decrease  from  1990,  can  we  afford 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  annual  delay  costs  to  the  airlines  and  air  travelers  that 
are  caused  by  an  inefficient  and  inadequate  air  transportation  system? 
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•  Despite  the  economy  and  industry  problems,  passenger  enplanements  are  fore- 
cast to  increase  from  484  million  in  1992  to  706  million  in  the  year  2000,  a  43  per- 
cent increase.  Domestic  passenger  enplanements  increased  by  3.7  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  FAA  forecasts  domestic  enplanements  will  increase  by  1.8  percent 
in  1993,  5  percent  in  1994,  4.5  percent  in  1995,  and  an  average  of  3.5  percent  over 
a  12  year  period. 

This  growth  in  demand  will  place  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  existing  airport  and 
airspace  systems,  and  will  require  a  renewed  commitment  to  expand  system  capac- 
ity. Despite  the  temporary  lull  in  air  travel  demand  in  the  United  States,  growth 
will  resume.  Even  if  the  growth  is  more  modest  than  projected,  greater  efforts  to 
increase  effective  capacity  are  fully  justifiable  in  light  of  the  score  of  airports  al- 
ready burdened  with  serious  delays,  and  the  high  cost  of  delays  for  airlines  and 
travelers. 

It  generally  takes  3-7  years  to  undertake  and  complete  an  airport  development 

f>roject.  The  extensive  master  planning  process,  environmental  approvals,  long-term 
inancing  and  other  actions  that  must  be  accomplished  make  it  extremely  difficult — 
and  certainly  not  cost-effective — to  disrupt  or  aelay  projects  that  are  underway  or 
ready  to  go.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  short-sighted.  TTiat  is  what  got  us  into  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in  now  with  inadequate  airport  capacity  and  facilities.  Since  deregula- 
tion, we  as  a  nation  failed  to  provide  adequate  funding  and  means  to  expand  capac- 
ity as  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  in  aviation  experienced  in  those 
years.  We  are  still  catching  up  even  now,  despite  the  current  slow  growth  phase. 
But  one  thing  we  should  have  learned  by  now  is  that  the  aviation  business  is  cycli- 
cal, and  we  can  fully  expect  that,  when  the  economy  improves,  air  travel  demand 
will  take  off  again.  We  will  have  doomed  our  air  transportation  system  to  perpetual 
inadequacy,  inefliciency  and  unprofitability  if  we  do  not  continue  to  buUd  and  ex- 
pand now  for  tomorrow. 

We  believe  that  the  federal  government  and  local  and  state  government  airport 
operators  have  the  responsibility  to  look  long-term,  to  plan,  finance  and  build  not 
only  the  airport  facilities  and  capacity  needed  today,  but  also  those  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  and  longer-term.  It  is  not  surprising  that  airline  management — 
especially  given  the  current  operating  environment — look  to  the  short-term,  the  next 
quarter,  or  in  the  case  of  some  carriers  in  bankruptcy,  week-to-week. 

We  find  it  very  perplexing  how  some  can  make  the  argument  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  already  spending  enough  on  airports.  Those  are  the  same  parties  who, 
when  the  economy,  air  traffic  and  the  airlines  rebound,  and  when  congestion  and 
delays  worsen,  will  say  we  should  have  spent  more  to  build  and  expand  airport  ca- 
pacity. The  fact  is  that  the  current  Federal  airport  development  funding  level  ($1.8 
billion  in  FY93)  is  simply  inadequate  to  meet  these  tremendous  and  growing  needs, 
even  with  the  additional  funding  local  passenger  facility  charges  are  beginning  to 
provide.  Every  dollar  that  AIP  is  underfunded  forces  airports  to  find  alternative 
funding  for  important  projects,  in  most  cases  by  increasing  airline  charges  to  sup- 
port greater  deot  financing. 

Investment  in  airport  development  fosters  not  only  a  competitive,  ef^ficient  and 
growing  air  transportation  system.  It  also  contributes  to  economic  revitalization  and 
growth  throughout  the  country,  creating  jobs  and  wages,  new  business  activity,  bet- 
ter air  service  and  opportunities  for  healthy  competition.  For  each  $1  bUlion  in- 
vested in  airport  development,  approximately  40,000  to  50,000  jobs  are  created  and 
sustained,  with  related  multiplier  spending  and  tax  revenue  benefits  for  local  and 
state  governments,  and  the  federal  government.  As  an  indicator  of  the  economic  en- 
gines airports  have  become,  airports  serving  the  30  largest  metropolitan  areas  gen- 
erate annually  more  than  $250  billion  in  economic  activity,  more  than  $80  billion 
in  wages,  and  nearly  4  million  direct  and  indirect  jobs  for  their  local  economies  and 
residents.  ("The  Economic  Impact  of  Civil  Aviation  and  the  U.S.  Economy,"  Wilbur 
Smith  Associates,  June  1990.  Prepared  for  the  Air  Transport  Association  and  the 
Partnership  for  Improved  Air  Travel.) 

With  the  focus  on  federal  deficit  reduction  and  economic  revitalization,  ways  must 
be  found  to  create  jobs,  ensure  a  sound  general  economic  recovery,  and  foster  a 
healthy  and  growing  transportation  system.  Investment  in  our  nation's  airports, 
through  federal  and  local  user-funded  capital  development  programs,  will  return 
enormous  dividends  to  citizens,  travelers,  and  shippers,  as  well  as  to  airlines  and 
others  whose  businesses  provide  or  depend  upon  aviation  services. 

AIRPOKT  CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  OF  $10  BILLION  ANNUALLY  CONTINUE  TO  GO 

UNMET 

During  the  subcommittee's  reauthorization  hearings  last  year,  we  presented  an 
updated  estimate  of  airport  capital  development  funding  needs,  reviewed  by  the 
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FAA,  which  again  confirmed  the  fact  that  airports  require  more  than  $10  billion 
each  year  over  the  five  year  period  1993-1997.  These  are  not  "field  of  dreams" 
projects  or  a  "wish  list."  they  represent  projects  that  are  essential  to  the  continued 
development,  improvement  and  expansion  of  our  airport  infrastructure.  They  are 
real  projects — identified  and  justified — with  real  aviation  and  economic  benefits. 
Many  oi  these  projects  have  been  requested  and/or  approved  by  the  airlines  serving 
the  respective  airports.  Many  are  on  a  long  list  of  unfunded  airport  grant  project 
pre-ajpplications  that  have  been  pending  at  the  FAA,  which  totals  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion. This  list  of  backlogged  projects  represents  proj«:t8  that  are  eligible  and  deserv- 
ing of  federal  assistance,  but  have  not  been  funded  given  the  limited  AIP  dollars 
currently  available. 

Compared  to  the  $10  billion  in  annual  development  funding  needs,  the  primary 
airj)ort  funding  sources  ($1.8  billion  in  AIP  grants,  an  annual  average  of  $3.5  billion 
in  airport  bonds,  and  an  estimated  $471  million  in  PFC  revenues  in  FY93)  fall  far 
short  of  the  level  of  funding  that  is  actually  required.  We  are  underfunding  our  air- 
port infrastructure  needs  in  this  country  by  at  least  40  percent,  yet  there  are  some 
who  argue  about  whether  we  need  this  project  or  that  project  right  now. 

Airports  are  still  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  dramatic  air  traffic  growth  and  ca- 
pacity demands  of  recent  years,  but  each  year  we  come  up  short.  Now  that  we  have 
some  breathing  room,  while  traffic  demand  is  relatively  stable  and  poised  to  grow 
again,  we  should  be  moving  ahead  to  reduce  operating  delay  costs  for  the  airlines 
and  to  build  for  the  aviation  growth  and  capacity  needs  that  are  on  the  horizon. 
Now  is  not  the  time  tolet-up  on  the  airport  investment  throttle. 

We  commend  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  subcommittee  for  expanding  AIP  eligi- 
bility for  federally  mandated  costs  in  last  year's  reauthorization  law,  to  help  airports 
meet  federal  requirements  and  ensure  compliance  with  national  olajectives.  A  dra- 
matically growing  portion  of  airport  funding  needs  and  costs  are  related  to  such  fed- 
erally mandated  programs  and  requirements,  such  as  security  systems,  environ- 
mental mitigation,  deicing  and  other  safety  requirements,  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act,  and  others  which  are  commanding  more  and  more  airport  resources 
and  attention.  When  we  testified  last  year,  we  provided  a  very  conservative  prelimi- 
nary estimate  that  federal  mandates  account  lor  over  $1  billion  of  airport  ninding 
needs  each  year.  We  have  heard  more  recent  estimates  indicating  that  environ- 
mental costs  alone  may  exceed  10-15  percent  of  total  airport  capital  development 
spending  annually. 

Unless  AIP  funding  levels  are  increased,  any  funding  airports  might  receive  to  re- 
cover federally  mandated  costs  will  come  at  the  expense  of  other  important  airport 
infrastructure  and  capacity  projects.  Airports  are  finding  themselves  caught  in  a 
squeeze:  more  and  more  federally  mandated  requirements  and  costs  are  being  im- 
posed, yet  the  AIP  program  funding  is  not  growing  to  help  cover  those  federally  im- 
posed costs  adequately,  let  alone  mnd  the  nearly  $6  biUion  in  AlP-eligible  capital 
development  projects  each  year. 

AIRPORT  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Airport  Improvement  Program  (AIP),  since  its  inception  in  1982,  has  provided 
the  nation's  airports  with  over  $13  billion  in  needed  federal  funds,  supporting  cap- 
ital development  projects  in  every  state  in  the  nation  and  creating  thousands  of  jobs. 
Vital  projects  to  grow"  our  aviation  infrastructure  system  would  not  and  will  not 
be  possible  without  a  strong  and  stable  AIP  program.  In  this  regard,  we  support 
a  multi-year  reauthorization  of  the  AIP  program  and  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
adopt  this  approach  in  its  deliberations. 

Returning  to  the  multi-year  cycle  for  AIP  wiU  allow  our  airports  to  better  plan 
for  the  future.  Multi-year  planning  horizons  are  far  preferable  to  the  year  to  year, 
"hold  our  collective  breath  and  hope  we  make  it  in  time"  approach  of  the  recent 
past.  Single  year  reauthorization  cycles  cause  financing  difficulties  for  long-term  air- 
port construction  projects  and  prohibits  the  FAA  from  issuing  multi-year  grants.  As 
previously  noted,  capital  development  projects  have  long  lead  times  and  financial 
uncertainty  can  cause  project  delays  and  cost  escalation. 

Last  year,  the  subcommittee  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  AIP  pro- 
gram. The  members  and  staff  of  the  subcommittee  rigorously  analyzed  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  the  program  and  reviewed  the  distribution  of  those  funds  to  date. 
That  review  led  to  a  number  of  beneficial  modifications  to  the  AEP  program,  which 
were  supported  by  the  airport  community,  including:  expanding  AIP  eligibility  for 
compliance  with  federally  mandated  programs  such  as  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  modifying  AIP  eli- 
gibility to  allow  entire  terminal  development  at  smaller  airports  and  increasing  the 
share  paid  for  by  the  federal  government;  increasing  the  minimum  and  maximum 
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AIP  passenger  and  cargo  entitlement  allocations;  making  control  tower  and  naviga- 
tional aid  relocation  AIP  eligible;  greater  federal  land  acquisition  funding  for  non- 
primary  airports;  and  expanding  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises to  participate  in  airport  concessions.  AAAE  would  also  like  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee for  making  interactive  training  equipment  AIP  eligible.  These  modifica- 
tions are  now  just  beginning  to  come  on-line  in  the  system.  The  FAA  has  issued 
guidance  to  its  regional  and  district  offices  on  the  changes  in  eligibility  and  airports 
are  now  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  these  needed  improvements. 

Airports  are  very  appreciative  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  for  your  leadership  role  in  promoting  these  needed  modi- 
fications to  the  AIP  program.  These  changes  will  have  lasting  value  into  the  future 
for  airports  across  the  country. 

Although  it  is  always  tempting  to  "tinker"  with  the  program,  we  believe  that  last 
year's  comprehensive  review  of  the  AJP  program  and  the  resulting  changes  in  the 
law  should  be  given  a  chance  to  work  before  m^or  revisions  to  the  law  are  con- 
templated. As  a  result,  we  recommend  that  the  Congress  adopt  a  reauthorization 
bill  that  is  a  multi-year  extension  of  current  programmatic  authority,  at  funding  lev- 
els that  exceed  previous  authorizations.  We  recommend  that  the  AIP  authorization 
level  for  FY94  be  at  least  $2.2  billion,  with  annual  increases  of  at  least  5  percent. 

As  we've  noted  in  previous  portions  of  the  testimony,  even  if  this  funding  level 
is  realized,  which  will  be  a  challenge  given  the  current  budgetary  climate  we  find 
ourselves  in,  this  would  cot  be  nearly  enough  to  meet  the  capital  development  needs 
of  airports.  That  is  why  the  Passenger  Facility  Charge  (PFC)  program  is  so  vital 
to  airports. 

PASSENGER  FACILITY  CHARGE  (PFC)  PROGRAM 

The  PFC  program  has  begun  to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  what  the  capital  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  system  are  and  what  the  federal  government  is  able  to  con- 
tribute each  year.  Airp9rt3  have  been  collecting  PFC  revenue  for  just  over  one  year. 
As  of  September  17,  1993,  141  locations  had  Been  approved  for  collection  of  PFCs. 
The  total  revenue  over  the  life  of  the  various  collection  periods  is  approximately  $8.2 
billion.  In  1992,  airports  netted  $116  million  in  PFC  revenue.  The  FAA  estimates 
that  for  1993,  airports  will  receive  $420  million  in  PFC  revenue,  a  tar  cry  from  the 
$1  billion  figure  that  Congress  and  the  executive  Branch  estimated  when  the  pro- 
gram was  conceived  in  1990. 

Over  half  of  the  large  and  medium  hub  airports  throughout  the  country  have  sub- 
mitted PFC  requests;  while  approximately  one-third  of  the  small  hubs  and  one-fifth 
of  the  non-hub  airports  have  applied  for  PFC  approval. 

TTie  airport  community  continues  to  work  with  the  airlines  and  the  FAA  in  the 
implementation  of  this  fledgling  program.  Last  year,  AAAE,  ACI-NA  and  ATA  is- 
sued joint  consultation  guidelines  to  help  ensure  that  the  consultation  process  be- 
tween airports  and  airlines  was  a  real  and  constructive  process.  This  year,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  organizations  have  met  a  number  of  times  to  discuss  PFC 
implementation  issues  as  well  as  other  items  of  mutual  interest. 

hi  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  airport  community  is  grateful  for  your  leadership 
and  the  leadership  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  vital  AIP  and  PFC  programs.  Timely 
reauthorization  of  the  AIP  program  is  vitally  important  to  the  airport  community. 
If  program  authority  is  allowed  to  lapse,  the  FAA  will  be  precluded  from  issuing 
entitlement  allocations  to  airports  as  well  as  any  discretionary  funds.  For  a  period 
of  a  week  or  two,  this  is  a  manageable  problem.  If  the  program  authority  is  allowed 
to  lapse  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  however,  airports,  their  surrounding  commu- 
nities and  the  traveling  public  will  suffer.  The  authority  of  the  AIP  program  needs 
to  be  extended  by  several  years  and  the  funding  needs  to  be  increased  to  at  least 
$2.2  billion  a  year.  The  PFC  program  needs  to  be  allowed  to  function  without  addi- 
tional operational  constraints.  For  too  long,  this  country  has  allowed  public  infra- 
structure investment  to  lag  and  the  gap  between  needs  and  resources  continues. 
Through  recent  modifications  to  the  AIP  program  and  the  creation  of  the  PFC  pro- 
gram, this  subcommittee  has  led  the  way  in  helping  to  meet  the  aviation  infrastruc- 
ture needs  of  the  21st  century.  Airports  are  extremely  appreciative  of  the  conunit- 
ment  and  vision  you  have  shown  and  we  pledge  our  assistance  in  the  consideration 
of  this  year's  legislation. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Howard,  and  those 
items  you  wanted  to  submit  for  the  record  will  be  included. 

Again,  Colonel  Griggs,  we  are  delighted  to  see  you  and  you  may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  L.  GRIGGS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
AIRPORTS,  LAMBERTST.  LOUIS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  be  back  with  what  I  consider 
a  group  of  friends  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  here  in  this  town. 

1  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  as  director  for  Lambert  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  concepts  that  I  believe  should  be  included 
in  whatever  Airport  Improvement  Program  this  committee  rec- 
ommends. I  would  like  to  submit  my  formal  comments  and  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  conclusions. 

Senator  Ford.  Your  total  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record  as  if  given,  and  we  appreciate  you  highlighting. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thank  you,  sir. 

In  my  judgment,  either  the  AIP  appropriation  levels  have  to  be 
increased  to  fit  the  AIP  program  structure  now  in  place  or  the  AIP 
structure  must  be  changed  to  accommodate  lower  funding  levels. 
Next  year's  AIP  program  at  less  than  $1.8  billion  will  not  satisfy 
the  high-priority  projects  of  airport  sponsors.  Equally  as  important, 
reduced  fiscal  year  1994  funding  levels  will  not  provide  the  FAA 
with  adequate  discretionary  funds  to  assist  these  projects  that  help 
achieve  high-priority  national  objectives,  such  as  more  airport  ca- 
pacity at  airports  suffering  serious  delays. 

Increased  AIP  funding  would  be  my  preferred  approach.  I  agree 
with  my  airport  associates  that  AIP  appropriation  levels  above  $2 
billion  are  more  than  justified. 

I  represent  Lambert-St.  Louis  Airport,  which  is  regrettably  on 
the  FAA  list  of  airports  suffering  more  than  20,000  hours  of  annual 
aircraft  delay,  at  great  cost  both  to  the  airlines  and  the  passengers, 
although  I  myself  personally  seem  to  arrive  on  time. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  environmental  processing  for  a  planned 
three-rimway  construction  project  at  Lambert  that  will  allow  si- 
multaneous instrument  operations  and  we  hope  to  complete  the 
EIS  by  December  1995.  But  to  be  very  frank  about  it,  to  make  this 
project  a  reality  we  will  need  every  cent  that  we  can  get.  We  will 
need  PFC  authority,  we  will  need  AIP  entitlement  funds,  substan- 
tial user  fees,  and  a  generous  portion  of  AIP  discretionary  funds 
later  this  decade. 

We  know  that  our  fair  share  of  available  funds  will  not  fill  this 
gap  imless  the  total  program  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  billion.  Many  airports  of  our  size  have  similar  equations  and 
similar  problems. 

I  agree  with  your  1-year  bill.  However,  I  would  hope  as  we  go 
to  the  future  that  we  get  multiyear  bills.  I  would  like  to  see  it,  to 
be  very  frank  about  it,  coterminous  with  the  highway  bill,  which 
has  6  years.  This  would  allow  us  the  same  kind  of  planning  as  the 
highways. 

In  my  view  the  FAA  does  not  need  to  develop  new  investment 
criteria  for  allocating  shrinking  levels  of  AIP  discretionary  funds. 
I  felt  while  I  was  there  and  to  this  day  that  the  FAA  has  a  project 
priority  system  in  place  that  has  been  subject  to  both  public  review 
and  comment  and  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  I  have  never 
worked  with  better  professionals  than  Paul  Galis  and  Lowell  John- 
son and  those  people  did  a  superb  job  while  I  was  there. 

I  suggest  that  the  AIP  statute  be  amended  to  ensure  that  a  guar- 
anteed percentage  of  annual  AJP  appropriations  be  available  to  the 
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FAA  for  discretionary  grants.  Throughout  the  1970's,  one-third  of 
all  airport  grants  were  distributed  by  the  FAA  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  and  each  successive  enactment  has  reduced  this  discre- 
tionary share.  This  to  me  is  the  major  problem  that  they  have  to 
face. 

With  respect  to  letters  of  intent,  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  3-to-l  vote  over- 
turned the  Appropriations  Committee  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
LOI.  The  House  debate  recognized  that  LOI's  encourage  commu- 
nities to  sponsor  major  air  capacity-enhancing  runway  projects  and 
LOI's  have  more  than  dollar  value.  They  support  the  additional  air- 
port capacity.  The  LOI's  help  quiet  what  I  refer  to  as  the  NIMBY 
folks,  those  that  say  it  is  not  in  my  back  yard. 

I  urge  that  the  airport  LOI  program  be  endorsed  by  the  Senate, 
but  I  would  recommend  certain  changed  statutory  language  to  give 
the  LOI  program  a  narrower  and  pernaps  a  more  sharpened  focus. 
For  the  reasons  outlined  earlier,  LOI's  should  get  a  set  percentage 
share  of  total  appropriated  discretionary  fiinds  each  year. 

We  in  St.  Louis  believe  that  "airside  system  capacity  projects" 
should  be  the  primary  use  of  LOI's,  with  safety  and  security 
projects  to  be  funded  normally  with  entitlement  funds.  Noise  miti- 
gation projects  can  best  be  funded  from  the  stateside  account  this 
committee  increased  last  year,  from  entitlement  funds,  and  not 
from  PFC  revenues. 

Further,  only  projects  requiring  more  than  3  years  of  sequential 
AIP  funding  should  be  considered  for  LOI's.  i^d  some  new  LOI 
moneys  should  be  made  available  each  year  for  "new  starts."  This 
would  assure  that  no  administration  could  mortgage  the  program's 
future  by  excessive  LOI's. 

In  what  is  probably  a  departure  from  what  you  have  heard  in  the 
past,  I  thoroughly  agree  and  endorse  the  concept  that  only  an  LOI 
that  is  accompanied  with  a  PFC  on  larger  airports  should  be  ap- 
proved. I  think  this  obligates  the  airport  and  it  shows  that  they 
have  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  get  the  maximum  use  out  of  the 
people  that  use  that  airport  from  the  local  area.  I  really  do  push 
for  this,  that  PFC's  and  LOI's  be  accompanied  with  a  PFC. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill  this  year  did  not  add  any  new 
requirements  for  the  PFC  program.  At  St.  Louis  we  have  an  ap- 
proved program,  a  PFC  in  place,  and  it  is  working  well.  We  have 
lad  no  passenger  complaints.  We  anticipate  working  with  the  air- 
ines  to  support  an  extension  to  our  PFC  authorization  when  envi- 
ronmental clearance  is  received  for  the  Lambert-St.  Louis  Inter- 
national modernization  program. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  this  committee  can  work  with  its  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  make  sure  that  your 
AIP  authorization  will  receive  full  funding. 

Again  and  as  always,  I  applaud  you  for  your  leadership  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  I  am  ready 
to  answer  any  questions  you  might  nave,  sir. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Griggs  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Griggs 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  Director  of  Airports  for  the  St.  Louis  Air- 
port Authority,  to  testify  in  support  of  concepts  that  I  beUeve  should  be  included 
in  whatever  Airport  Improvement  Program  (AIP)  reauthorization  legislation  you  rec- 
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ommend  to  the  full  Committee.  I  am  familiar  with  S.  1491,  the  single-year  AIP  re- 
authorization legislation  you  recently  introduced,  and  with  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
2739,  the  Aviation  Infrastructure  Investment  Act  of  1993  that  is  now  awaiting 
House  floor  action.  The  House  bill  would  authorize  a  three-year  extension  of  the  AIP 
program  while  S.  1491  authorizes  $2  billion  in  AIP  funds  only  for  FY'94. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the  fiscal  constraints  that  the  Federal  Budget 
is  imposing  on  expenditures  from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  are  causing  serious  dis- 
tortions within  the  AIP  program  as  currently  structured.  As  you  know,  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week  aoproved  only  $1.5  billion  in  Fr94  appropriations  in 
response  to  the  House's  $2.1  billion  proposed  FY^4  authorization  level.  Worse,  with 
still  higher  levels  of  annual  expenditures  yet  to  come  for  the  airways  modernization 
programl  and  with  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  now  supporting  75  percent  of  FAA  op- 
erations costs,  obtaining  adequate  levels  of  AIP  appropriations  is  not  a  single-year 
problem. 

In  my  judgment,  either  the  AIP  appropriations  levels  have  to  be  increased  to  fit 
the  AIP  program  structure  now  in  place  or  the  AIP  structure  must  be  changed  to 
accommodate  lowered  funding  levels.  Next  year's  AIP  program  at  less  than  a  $1.8 
billion  level  won't  satisfy  the  high  priority  projects  of  airport  sponsors.  As  impor- 
tant, a  reduced  FY'94  funding  level  won't  provide  FAA  witn  adequate  discretionary 
funds  to  assist  those  projects  that  help  achieve  high  priority  national  objectives — 
such  as  more  airport  capacity  at  airports  suffering  serious  delays. 

AIP  FUNDING  LEVELS 

Increasing  AIP  funding  would  be  my  preferred  approach.  I  agree  with  the  airport 
associations  that  AIP  appropriations  levels  above  $2  bUlion  annually  are  more  tnan 
justified,  given  the  backlog  of  good  projects  already  reviewed  by  FAA  and  the  level 
of  Trust  Fund  monies  that  St.  luis  and  other  communities  generate.  I  believe  the 
$2.5  billion  annual  MP  level  in  your  last  year's  AIP  reauthorization  bill  was  fully 
justified. 

Lambert-St.  Louis  International  Airport  is,  regrettably,  on  the  FAA  list  of  airports 
suffering  "more  than  20,000  hours  of  annual  aircraft  delay"  at  great  cost  and  incon- 
venience to  airlines  and  our  passengers.  We  are  in  the  midst  of^environmental  proc- 
essing for  a  planned  three-runway  construction  project  at  Lambert  that  will  allow 
simultaneous  instrument  operations. 

To  make  this  project  a  reality,  St.  Louis  will  need  its  PFC  authority,  its  AIP  enti- 
tlement funds,  substantial  user  fees,  and  a  very  generous  portion  of  AIP  discre- 
tionary funds  later  this  decade.  *  *  *  And  we  know  that  our  "fair  share"  of  avail- 
able discretionary  funds  won't  fill  our  funding  gap  unless  the  total  AIP  program 
level  is  about  $2  billion.  Many  airports  of  all  sizes  have  similar  equations. 

MULTI-YEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS 

K  AIP  authorization  and  appropriations  levels  can't  be  as  high  as  this  Committee 
recommends.  Congress  can  compensate  somewhat  by  enacting  a  multiyear  author- 
ization bill.  Multi-year  funding  provides  stability  to  the  AIP  program  and  allows 
both  airport  sponsors  and  the  FAA  to  do  better  financial  and  facility  planning. 

The  National  Airline  Commission  report  is  completed  and  it  recommends  fuU 
funding  for  the  AIP  program.  I  see  no  structural  reason  why  Congress  couldn't  enact 
a  six-year  MP  4uthorization  this  year,  as  it  did  for  highways  and  mass  transit  in 
ISTEA.  Airport  directors  need  as  long  a  planning  horizon  as  our  surface  transpor- 
tation colleagues.  Having  a  little  less  Federal  funding  but  knowing  that  FAA  can 
make  a  multi-year  commitment  of  discretionary  funds  would  be  some  consolation. 
I  hope  you  can  seriously  consider  at  least  the  three-year  AIP  extension  proposed  by 
the  House. 

DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS  AS  PERCENTAGE  SHARE  OF  TOTAL  AIP 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  DOT  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  have  separately  urged  FAA  to  develop  program  objectives  for 
the  AIP  grant  program.  However,  Congress  has  added  new  categories  and  funding 
formulas  to  the  law  as  new  needs  became  apparent.  Minimum  apportionments  to 
very  small  airports  keep  rising.  The  combination  of  so  many  statutorily-mandated 
categories  of  entitlements,  and  program  set  asides  and  minimums  in  the  authoriza- 
tion law — and  cutbacks  in  AlP-discretionary  funds  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess— makes  it  very  hard  for  FAA  to  channel  substantial  AIP  funds  toward  any  sin- 
gle goal. 

As  you've  recognized  in  S.  1491,  cutbacks  in  AIP  appropriations  disproportionately 
reduce  funds  FAA  can  use  to  make  discretionary  grants.  In  my  view,  FAA  doesnt 
need  to  develop  new  "investment  criteria"  for  allocating  shrinking  levels  of  AIP  dis- 
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cretionary  funds.  FAA  has  a  project  priority  system  in  place  that's  been  subject  to 
public  review  and  comment. 

I  suggest  that  the  AIP  statute  should  be  amended  to  assure  that  a  guaranteed 
percentage  of  annual  AIP  appropriations  should  be  available  to  FAA  for  discre- 
tionary grants.  Throughout  the  1970's  one-third  of  all  airport  grant  fiinds  were  dis- 
tributed by  FAA  on  a  discretionary  basis,  and  each  successive  enactment  has  re- 
duced the  discretionary  share. 

LETTERS  OF  INTENT 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  3 
to  1  vote  last  week  overturned  their  Appropriationa  Committee's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate Letters  of  Intent  in  the  AIP  program.  The  House  debate  recognized  that  LOIs 
encourage  communities  to  sponsor  major,  capacity-enhancing  runway  projects.  LOIs 
have  more  than  dollar  value:  FAA's  support  for  additional  airport  capacity  through 
LOIs  helps  quiet  the  NIMBY  folks. 

I  urge  that  the  airport  LOI  program  be  endorsed  by  the  Senate  but  with  changed 
statutory  language  to  give  the  LOI  program  a  narrower  and  sharpened  focus.  For 
the  reasons  outlined  earlier,  LOIs  shomd  also  get  a  set  percentage  share  of  total 
appropriated  discretionary  funds  each  year.  St.  Louis  believes  that  "airside  system 
capacity  projects"  should  be  the  primary  use  for  LOIs,  with  safety  and  security 
projects  to  be  funded  normally  with  entitlement  funds.  Noise  mitigation  projects  can 
be  best  funded  from  the  set  aside  account  this  Committee  increased  last  year,  from 
entitlement  funds,  and  from  PFC  revenues. 

Further,  only  projects  that  require  more  than  three  years  of  sequential  ACP  fund- 
ing should  be  considered  for  LOIs  and  some  new  LOI  money  should  be  available 
each  year  for  "new  starts."  This  would  assure  that  no  Administration  could  mort- 
gage the  program's  future  by  excessive  LOIs. 

PASSENGER  FACILITY  CHARGES 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  S.  1491  did  not  add  any  new  requirements  for  the  PFC 
program.  St.  Louis  has  an  approved  PFC  in  place  and  it  is  working  well.  We  have 
had  no  passenger  complaints.  We  anticipate  working  with  the  airlines  to  support  an 
extension  to  our  PFC  authorization  when  the  environmental  clearances  are  received 
for  the  Lambert-St.  Louis  International  Airport  modernization  program. 

Finally,  I  hope  this  Committee  can  work  with  its  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  make  sure  that  your  AIP  reauthorization  wiU  receive  full 
funding. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  appear.  I  would  be  pleased  to  attempt 
to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Colonel  Griggs. 

I  have  questions  for  the  panel.  Of  course,  in  your  testimony  you 
have  basically  answered  my  questions.  But  what  do  you  believe  are 
the  airports'  funding  needs  for  next  year?  I  think  all  of  you  agree 
that  the  House  is  too  low  and  anything  below  $1.8  billion  would  be 
insufficient  and  closer  to  the  $2  billion  as  in  my  legislation  would 
be  more  appropriate.  Now,  am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

[Nodding  of  heads.] 

Senator  FoRD.  Now,  all  three  of  you  made  the  statement,  I  think, 
supporting  the  LOI's.  I  think  the  Colonel  is  the  only  deviation  we 
have  had  from  that,  is  that  he  has  added  the  PFC  as  a  criteria  to 
the  support  of  an  LOI,  letter  of  intent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  also  there  before,  sir,  if  I  may  interject 
this. 

Senator  FoRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  taken  out  after  Denver  and  Denver  was  the 
only  airport  that  was  mandatory  a  PFC. 

Senator  Ford.  I  understand  that.  I  wanted  to  make  that  point, 
however,  Colonel,  that  it  has  been  there  and  is  out  and  now  you 
think,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree — we  have  to  be  very  careful  that 
the  PFC's  are  used  for  the  intent  of  the  PFC's. 
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Let  me  ask  this  question.  And  we  are  going  to  get  into  this  and 
we  have  gone  to  court  over  this  already.  Do  you  beUeve  the  airports 
should  be  permitted  to  divert  revenues  for  use  downtown?  Should 
the  FAA  consider  revenue  diversions,  I  guess,  when  it  reviews  an 
airport's  grant  application? 

Mr.  Mead,  do  you  want  to  start,  and  we  will  go  down. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  clearcut  black  or  white  answer.  I  do  think  that  it 
is  wise  to  have  the  FAA  take  into  account  the  extent  of  any  diver- 
sion that  is  occurring  when  it  is  making  various  grant  awards. 

Also  I  should  point  out  that  in  a  quick  review  we  did  earlier  this 
year  we  looked  at  29  airports  and  it  turned  out  that  10  or  11  of 
the  29  were  authorized  to  divert  revenue.  Under  the  basic  enabling 
legislation,  airports  that  had  this  authoritv  in  1982  continue  with 
that  authority.  So,  they  were  grandfathered. 

Senator  Ford.  Airports  that  were  grandfathered  can  continue  to 
do  it,  but  others  cannot;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Ford.  All  right.  Now,  what  are  the  10  or  11,  what  are 
they  using  that  money  for?  Can  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Levin.  Generally,  the  money  goes  for  basic  city  services  of 
one  sort  or  another.  That  money  goes  back  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  city. 

Senator  Ford.  Of  the  city? 

Mr.  Levin.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ford.  Just  a  percentage  of  the  income  for  the  airport 
goes? 

Mr.  Levin.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ford.  Mr.  Howard,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  air- 
ports feel  that  moneys  should  not  go  "downtown"  for  reasons  that 
are  not  in  support  of  the  airport  itself  We  feel  that  the  present  law 
is  totally  adequate  to  protect  the  airports  in  this  regard. 

The  exceptions  that  have  been  made,  the  grandfathering,  were 
made  for  good  and  just  reasons  at  the  time.  I  think  the  law  is  clear 
and  there  is  no  real  need  to  change  the  law  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Ford.  Colonel  Griggs. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  agree  with  that,  and  we  are  one  of  the  airports 
where  we  do  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the  city,  and  basically  it  cov- 
ers infrastructure  costs.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  have  a  supply  de- 
partment, I  do  not  have  a  legal  department.  So,  those  kinds  of  fees 
that  I  would  pay  myself  if  I  incurred  the  obligation  of  hiring  these 
people,  I  pay  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Ajid  there  was  also  a  certain  clause,  it  was  grandfathered  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  airport  was  set  up  many,  many  years  ago. 

But  beyond  that,  I  think  that  it  is  patently,  it  is  against  the  AIP 
and  the  Federal  mandate  and  I  think  it  should  be  prohibited.  But 
I  think  infrastructure  costs  and  that  kind  of  thing,  particularly 
where  the  air  carriers  will  go  along  with  it,  is  certainly  a  justified 
expense. 

Senator  Ford.  Mr.  Mead,  let  me  get  back  with  you  just  a  minute 
on  our  MLS,  the  microwave  landing  system,  and  the  ILS  and  now 
the  global  system.  You  suggested  that,  I  believe,  that  the  MLS  pro- 
gram needs   to  be   continued   at  least  through   the   development 
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stage.  Within  what  timeframe  do  you  see  a  need  to  make  a  pro- 
curement decision  on  MLS  or  GPS? 

Mr.  Mead.  First,  I  think  your  bill,  the  provision  in  your  bill,  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  accommodate  that.  The  key  decision  point 
will  occur  in  1995  or  1996.  This  is  a  1-year  reauthorization.  That 
allows  sufficient  time  to  change  the  playing  field  if  that  becomes 
necessary. 

The  MLS  has  already  had  appropriated  to  it  approximately  $300 
million,  of  which  there  is  $25  or  $30  million  at  least  that  is  not  ob- 
ligated. 

Mr,  Levin.  Senator  Ford,  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing.  Our 
reading  of  the  bill  indicates  that  FAA  can  go  ahead  and  develop 
MLS,  and  we  think  that  is  a  prudent  idea.  We  really  do.  The  ques- 
tion of 

Senator  Ford.  How  much  further  you  go. 

Mr.  Levin  [continuing].  How  much  further  you  go,  I  think  it  is 
clear  to  everybody  now  that  there  is  no  way  FAA  is  going  to  spend 
$2.6  billion  on  MLS. 

Senator  Ford.  Well,  do  not  say  no  way.  Just  give  them  a  chance. 
And  what  I  am  concerned  about,  I  would  rather  put  that  money 
into  helping  build  runways  and  better  airports  and  a  better  system 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  a  little  less  faith  in  them  than  you 
do. 

Mr.  Levin.  Well,  I  do  not  think  people  like  you  are  going  to  let 
them. 

Senator  Ford.  Well,  you  did  not  say  that.  I  would  agree  with 
that. 

I  have  no  further  questions.  Anybody  have  any  statement  they 
would  like  to  make  or  add  based  on  what  you  have  heard  today, 
or  like  to  make  a  comment  on  it,  have  additional  comments  that 
you  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record?  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  listen  to  you  now.  I  understand  others  are  not  here,  but 
I  assure  you  that  the  point  man  is  here. 

Mr.  Mead,  did  you  have  anything  else,  or  your  colleague? 

Mr.  Mead.  Just  the  closing  observation  I  made  in  the  summation 
on  the  attention  that  will  be  paid  to  the  various  organizational  pro- 
posals. I  think,  as  I  reflect  on  it,  that  it  will  be  of  increasing  impor- 
tance that  we  position  ourselves  to  accommodate  the  minority 
stakeholders  in  the  system,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  general  avia- 
tion interests,  the  small  airport  interests,  the  airport  that  does  not 
qualify  for  an  ILS  on  a  straight  cost-benefit  analysis.  What  will 
happen  to  those?  How  will  they  be  accommodated? 

And  also,  I  think  it  would  be  prudent  before  making  organiza- 
tional proposals  or  personnel  or  procurement  rule  changes,  we  de- 
fine whatever  the  problem  is. 

From  time  to  time  you  hear  about  funding  problems.  Well,  I  am 
here  to  say  that  your  funding  problem  at  FAA  I  think  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  AIP  program  than  it  is  in  the  F  and  E  account  for 
modernization.  We  have  unobligated  balances  for  the  advanced  au- 
tomation system,  which  is  the  core,  the  heart,  of  the  modernization 
program,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  procurement  rules  or  in  the 
funding  decisions  that  have  oeen  made  that  is  preventing  FAA 
from  moving  forward  there. 
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And  we  wish  them  every  success  in  the  management  initiatives 
that  they  have  started  on  this  year. 

Senator  Ford.  Am  I  Hstenmg  to  you  right,  they  need  a  little 
prodding? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  I  think  my  sense  is  that  between  you  and 
some  of  the  other  committee  chairs  they  received  that  prodding 
earlier  this  year.  From  everything  we  can  see,  they  are  moving  out 
rather  smartly  with  these  management  initiatives.  Of  course,  we 
will  be  reporting  back  in  the  spring,  as  we  always  do,  and  maybe 
that  will  change. 

Senator  Ford.  Well,  let  us  hope  not.  Let  us  hope  it  is  better. 

Mr.  Howard,  would  you  like  to  have  a  final  shot  at  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  think  that  we  have  all  agreed  on  one  thing 
here  today,  the  importance  of  LOI's.  I  think  that  in  fact  they  are 
enhanced,  or  could  be,  by  multiyear  funding.  Maybe  we  are  not 
going  to  get  that.  I  know  your  position  on  it. 

The  one  thing  that  you  could  probably  help  us  resolve  most  of  the 
dilemmas  that  we  have  here  today  is  simply  to  get  those  levels  of 
AIP  funding  up  to  where  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

Senator  Ford.  Mr.  Howard,  I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  for 
multiyear  funding.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  You  have  been 
for  longer  and  some  have  been  for  shorter,  and  I  have  tried  to  help 
fall  them  around  3  years.  At  least  I  have  worked  on  that. 

I  think  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  first  profit  in  a  long 
time  in  the  airlines,  the  Commission  reporting  to  the  administra- 
tion, I  think  I  want  to  at  least,  even  though  it  is  mine,  I  would  like 
to  be  known  as  someone  who  has  tried,  attempted  to  be  fair.  Once 
we  get  into  those  positions,  then  we  can  have  multiyear  funding, 
because  I  am  not  going  to  be  around  here  forever  and  I  want  to 
leave  something  benind  when  I  know  that  these  things  are  going 
to  continue.  There  may  be  an  airport  in  my  hometown  before  long, 
you  know,  that  may  need  some  funding  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  funds  come  along  after  I  am  gone. 

So,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  multiyear  funding,  and  I  assure 
you  that  once  we  get  through  with  the  1-year  and  the  hearings  we 
nave  and  the  recommendations  of  the  administration  and  the  re- 
port from  Mr.  Mead  in  the  spring,  we  will  move,  I  hope,  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  be  satisfactory  to  at  least  51  percent. 

Mr.  Howard.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ford.  Colonel,  do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to 
add? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Only  to  say  that  I  echo  what  you  are  proposing.  I 
agree  with  your  1-year  on  the  AIP  bill,  but  I  would  also  like  to  see 
multiyear. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  something  that  Kenny  said,  because 
we  have  just  gone  through  it  in  Missouri,  and  that  is  the  impor- 
tance of  these  AIP  levels,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  smaller  air- 
ports and  GA  airports.  This  is  the  only  source  of  funding  that  they 
have,  what  you  set  aside  for  the  State  block  grant  program  under 
the  smaller  airports. 

We  have  had  extensive  flooding,  as  you  realize,  in  the  Midwest. 
To  give  you  an  idea  how  it  has  impacted  Lambert-St.  Louis,  if  it 
was  not  for  this  kind  of  money  I  do  not  know  what  these  guys 
would  use  to  clean  up  their  act  and  get  those  airports  back  in  oper- 
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ation.  But  we  had  six  airports  that  went  down  for  flooding.  The 
consequence  was  that  I  had  up  to  93  aircraft  transferred  to  Lam- 
bert Airport,  which  as  you  well  know,  when  those  airports  go  down 
that  severely  impacts  and  takes  away  from  our  overall  capacity. 

So,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  forget  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  even  though  I  am  a  major  airport,  that  we  have  the  smaller 
guys  out  there  to  take  care  of,  and  that  system  of  airports  is  what 
makes  it  all  possible. 

Senator  FoRD.  Thank  you  veiy  much  and  I  understand  that. 

As  you  say  in  the  military,  "if  you  got  *em  light  'em."  This  hear- 
ing is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:54  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Russell  B.  Vachon,  Director  of  Avl\tion,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Russell  B.  Vachon.  I 
am  the  director  of  aviation  for  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Aff  legislation,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the  Military  Airports  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appeared  before  the  House  Aviation  Subcommittee  on  February 
8th,  1990  and  Februaiy  26,  1992  advocating  the  concept  of  upgrading  existing 
underutilized  militairy  airports,  enabling  them  to  function  as  fuUy  operational,  high 
capacity  commercial  facilities  in  the  national  aviation  system.  From  that  testimony 
and  the  thoughtful  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  the  Military  Airports  Program  por- 
tion of  AIP  was  established  and  passed  by  the  Congress  in  November  1990  and.  re- 
authorized in  1992  with  the  number  of  eligible  airports  increasing  to  twelve  and  the 
funding  levels  increasing  to  2  percent  of  AIP  in  1993  and  2.25  percent  in  1994  and 
1995.  We  commend  this  subcommittee  emd  the  Congress  for  the  logical,  phased  de- 
velopment of  this  still  evolving  program.  We  respectfully  urge  you  and  this  sub- 
committee to  stay  the  course  witn  these  changes  so  that  the  Military  Airports  Pro- 
gram can  continue  to  evolve  and  be  evaluated  and  tested  on  its  merits  in  a  stable 
environment.  This  is  important  to  the  program's  success,  if  it  is  to  be  further  uti- 
lized in  future  years  to  assist,  where  applicable,  the  conversion  of  new  base  closures 
to  commercial  airports.  It  is  also  critical  to  the  success  of  the  program  that  the  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  established  bv  FAA  be  consistently  applied.  These  criteria  were 
recently  publishea  again  in  the  Federal  Register.  They  are: 

(a)  tne  proximity  of  a  current  or  former  military  airport  to  air  carrier  airports, 
in  a  major  metropolitan  area,  experiencing  high  levels  of  delay; 

(b)  the  existing  airspace  capacity  and  compatibility  with  airspace  and  air  trafiic 
flow  patterns  in  the  metropolitan  areas  in  or  near  which  a  former  military  airport 
is  located; 

(c)  the  availability  of  local  sponsorship  for  the  civil  development  of  a  current  or 
former  military  airport; 

(d)  existing  and  potential  levels  of  operations  at  a  current  or  former  military  air- 
port; 

(e)  existing  facilities  (terminals,  runways,  taxiways,  etc.)  of  a  current  or  former 
military  airport; 

(f)  capital  development  needs  of  the  air  carrier  airports  in  the  nietropolitan  area 
in  which  a  current  or  former  military  airport  is  located  and  the  capital  aevelopment 
nee(^  of  the  current  or  former  military  airport; 

(g)  accomplishment  of  the  required  environmental  review  process  for  civil  or  joint- 
use  airfields  prior  to  such  fields  being  designated; 

(h)  the  availability  of  transportation  networks  (road,  raU,  high-speed  rail,  mari- 
time facilities)  to  provide  intermodal  connections;  and 

(i)  type  and  level  of  aviation  and  community  interest  in  the  civil  use  of  a  current 
or  former  military  airport. 

The  Military  Airports  Program  remains  the  most  cost  effective  vehicle  to  bring 
former  and  underutilized  military  airports  on  line  for  use  by  the  public  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  siting,  designing  and  constructing  new  ones  or  expanding  our  largest 
airports.  We  would  like  to  cite  Stewart  International  Airport  in  Newburgh,  NY  (60 
mifes  north  of  New  York  City)  as  a  case  history  of  what  the  program  can  accom- 
plish. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the  state  of  New  Yoric  to 
bring  Stewart  on  line  as  a  commercial  service  airport  has  been  approximately  $45 
million  in  capital  improvements.  The  re-use  of  Stewart,  which  has  a  similar  ATC 
capacity  to  Washington  National  Airport,  (160,000  annual  operations)  increased  the 
greater  New  York  Metropolitan  area  s  ATC  capacity  by  at  least  15  percent  and  the 
capacity  for  air  carrier  operations  by  21  percent.  Where  else  in  a  major  metropolitan 
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area  can  an  airport  investment  bring  this  level  of  return?  The  new  Denver  Airport 
will  cost  over  $3  billion.  It  cost  only  1.5  percent  of  that  amount  to  bring  Stewart 
on  line  as  a  commercial  service  airport.  Stewart  now  has  service  by  eight  major  and 
regional  airlines  and  three  all  cargo/package  express  airlines.  It  has  created  over 
2,000  jobs  and  contributes  over  $245  million  annually  to  the  economy  of  the  Hudson 
Valley/Catskill  region  of  New  York  State. 

Other  former  re-used  military  airports  have  the  potential  to  do  the  same.  Not  all 
will,  by  virtue  of  their  locations.  However,  the  Military  Airports  Program  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  value  received  in  additional  ATC  and  airfield  capacity  when  the 
facility  is  properly  located.  The  city  of  Austin,  Texas  plans  to  use  former  Berestrom 
AFB  as  its  new  airport,  as  opposed  to  constructing  a  brand  new  airport  at  Manor. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  effective  re-use  of  former  military  facilities.  We  be- 
lieve others  such  as  Scott  AFB,  Pease  and  Myrtle  Beach  will  also  follow  in  the  same 
vein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  Military  Airports  Program  rep- 
resents good  government,  public  productivity,  environmental  responsiveness  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  taxpayers  existing  investment  in  government. 

With  Stewart  Airport  having  been  in  the  program  since  1991,  we  have  perceived 
and  learned  some  things  which  we  believe  will  be  helpful  to  you.  they  are: 

•  Program  particpant  duration 

•  Cargo  facility  eligibility 

•  Environmental  clean-up 

With  regard  to  program  participant  duration,  we  recommended  in  1990  that  a 
MAP  sponsor  should  be  in  the  program  for  a  period  of  five  years.  That  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted.  That  recommendation  was  also  made  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  program  and,  therefore,  lacked  the  benefit  of  experience.  We  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  FAA  for  its  encouraging  and  positive  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  However,  the  funding  levels  of  the  program  thus  far  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  as  originally  contemplated.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  FAA;  it  is  ours  because  we  perceived  too  much  could  be  done 
too  quickly.  In  our  testimony  in  February  of  1990  before  the  House  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, we  recommended  that,  based  on  the  experience  at  Stewart,  former  mili- 
tary airports  should  be  in  the  program  for  five  years  with  an  allocation  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  per  year  or  $50  million  per  airport  (in  1990  dollars).  Stewart, 
in  its  first  three  years  of  the  program,  1991  to  1993,  will  receive  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $12  million.  At  that  rate,  it  would  take  Stewart,  or  any  other  military  air- 
port, approximately  twelve  years  in  the  program  to  attain  the  $50  million  funding 
level  necessary  to  make  significant  inroaas  in  upgrading  its  facilities  and  infrastruc- 
ture. At  this  point  a  military  airport  would  be  positioned  to  favorably  compete  with 
other  commercial  service  airports  under  the  Conventional  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. 

Our  experience  to  date  confirms  that  $50  million  per  airport  is  a  reasonable  num- 
ber, considering  the  necessary  upgrading  of  facilities  and  infrastructure.  The  ques- 
tion is,  based  upon  three  years  of  experience,  how  long  should  an  airport  be  in  the 
program?  We  would  respectfully  suggest,  based  on  that  experience,  that  participa- 
tion should  be  for  a  period  of  eight  years  or  when  the  airport  has  received  the  $50 
million  in  funding,  whichever  occurs  first.  This  approach  places  both  a  time  and  fi- 
nancial cap  on  the  program.  Further,  it  is  likely  that  if  a  former  military  airport 
has  not  made  a  successful  transition  within  the  proposed  dollar  volume  and  time 
frame,  it  is  not  performing  effectively  to  accomplish  the  program's  objectives  and 
should  probably  be  dropped  from  the  program.  _ 

The  Military  Airports  Program  currently  includes  broader  passenger  terminal  eh- 
gibility  then  under  AIP.  Under  MAP,  much  of  a  terminal  is  eligible  for  funding  on 
a  90/10  basis  and  requires  all  tenants  to  undertake  their  own  improvements  at  their 
expense.  This  passenger  terminal  eligibility  will  certainly  be  of  assistance  to  many 
of  the  airports.  However,  others,  by  virtue  of  their  location  and  surrounding  demo- 
graphics, may  be  better  suited  to  relieve  some  of  the  congestion,  and  delays  caused 
by  cargo  airline  operations  at  what  are  primarily  passenger  oriented  airports.  The 
cargo  terminal  eligibility  concept  could  create  some  niche  markets  for  regional, 
close-in  locations  by  which  some  of  the  former  and  joint  use  military  airports  also 
serve  the  major  metropolitan  areas,  thereby  simultaneously  creating  capacity  oppor- 
tunities and  relieving  congestion.  Scott  Air  Force  Base  and  Stewart  are  two  airports 
which  present  this  type  of  opportunity.  The  thrust  of  this  development  concept 
should,  like  the  balance  of  the  program,  be  aimed  at  providing  the  infrastructure 
and  facilities  consistent  with  the  criteria.  Some  of  the  candidate  airoorts  which  re- 
sponded to  the  FAA's  recent  request  for  additional  designees  are  also  in  this  cat- 
egory. 
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We  also  believe  that  other  airports,  which  will  becoming  available  under  the  base 
closure  program,  should  be  preserved  as  national  assets  until  such  time  as  the  FAA 
can,  over  a  period  of  say  five  years,  determine  their  level  of  utility  and  ability  to 
perform  as  a  integral  part  of  the  National  Air  Transportation  System.  We  would 
suggest  that  since  these  facilities  are  not  presently  contributing  to  the  system,  the 
cost  for  preserving  them  should  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  level 
necessary  to  preserve  runways,  taxiways,  fijel  farms  and  secure  sound  buildings  in 
the  event  the  facility  is  selected  to  come  on-line  as  a  general  aviation  reliever  or 
commercial  service  airport.  The  cost  to  preserve  these  airports  should  be  borne  by 
DOD  as  a  part  of  the  base  closure  plan.  The  preservation  costs  will  be  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  operating  the  base  and  ought  to  be  able  to  be  absorbed  in  DOD's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  putting  on  my  hat  as  Director  of  Aviation  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  commend  you  and  this  subcommittee  for  the  current  Passenger  Facility 
Charge  Program.  Seven  airports  in  the  state  have  been  approved  for  PFCs.  Thev 
are  Tomkins  County/Ithaca,  Greater  Buffalo  International,  JFK  International, 
LaGuardia,  Clinton  County/Plattsburgh,  Chattauqua  County/Jamestown  and  West- 
chester County.  From  the  state's  perspective,  we  find  the  current  program  and  poli- 
cies are  working  well.  They  are  self-policing  and  the  FAA  is  doing  an  excellent"job. 
Based  upon  this  experience,  we  encourage  maintedning  the  status  quo  on  the  PFC 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  period  of  reauthorization  we  would  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  a  three  year  timeframe.  Again,  coming  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  state's  170  public  use  airports,  three  years  is  a  much  better  planning 
cycle  than  less  than  one  year  which  is  what  the  entire  industry  will  have  to  deal 
with  under  the  administration's  proposal.  That's  reacting,  not  planning,  and  much 
more  cumbersome  for  the  AIP  user  for  whom  the  program  is  intended. 

One  last  point,  regarding  planning  at  the  national  level.  As  you  know,  most  states 
undertake  statewide  aviation  system  planning  under  grants  from  FAA.  New  York 
is  one  state  that  has  been  doing  this  for  over  20  years.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  lack  of  FAA  discretionary  dollars  has  limited  the  funding  available  for  state  sys- 
tem planning.  As  a  means  to  bring  the  necessary  dollars  to  bear  on  the  important 
statewide  and  national  aviation  system  planning  activities,  I  have  asked  FAA  for 
a  ruling  on  whether  there  is  any  legal  prohibition  to  using  state  general  aviation 
apportionment  monies  to  augment  the  FAA  system  planning  funding.  I  await  FAA's 
response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  and  this  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit 
this  testimony. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Susan  A.  Ishmael,  Legislative  Representative, 
Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc. 

On  behalf  of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  hearing  record  the  following  statement  regarding  reauthorization  of  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  (ABC)  is  a  national  association  representing 
over  16,000  contractors,  subcontractors,  material  suppliers  and  related  firms  from 
across  the  country  and  from  all  specialties  in  the  construction  industry.  Our  diverse 
membership  is  bound  by  a  commitment  to  the  merit  shop — the  most  efficient  con- 
struction technique  in  America.  The  merit  shop  philosophy  of  awarding  construction 
contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  regardless  of  labor  affiliation,  through 
open  and  competitive  bidding,  assures  taxpayers  and  consumers  the  most  value  for 
their  construction  dollar.  With  75  percent  of  construction  done  today  by  merit  shop 
contractors,  ABC  is  proud  to  be  their  voice. 

We  commend  you  for  your  leadership  as  Chairman  and  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  undertaking  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  (FAA)  Airport  Improvement  Programs.  Several  ABC  member 
contractors  are  involved  in  airport  construction  and  we  share  the  subcommittee's  in- 
terest in  improved  aviation  safety  and  capacity  expansion. 

ABC  members  believe  that  our  aviation  infrastructure  is  clearly  outstripped  by 
demand  and  a  serious  lack  of  investment.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  financing 
area  with  FY  1994  Airport  Improvement  Program  (AIP)  funding  proposed  at  $1,879 
billion  and  nearly  $6  billion  expected  from  the  Passenger  Facility  Charge  (PFC); 
however,  we  are  far  from  making  any  real  dent  in  improving  airport  capacity. 

Today,  23  of  the  nation's  100  major  airports  experience  flight  delays  in  excess  of 
20,000  hours.  According  to  the  FAA,  that  number  will  increase  to  36  airports  by  the 
year  2000  if  no  capacity  improvements  are  made.  These  delays  are  not  just  incon- 
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venient  but  they  are  extremely  costly  as  well.  Increased  operating  expenses  and  pro- 
ductivity losses  measure  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

While  we  continue  to  see  the  benefits  of  airline  deregulation — increased  competi- 
tion, a  reduction  in  pricing  and  increased  passenger  miles  travelled,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accommodate  the  this  new  growth  and  vitality.  Expanding  our  aviation 
capacity  to  meet  today's  demand  is  critical. 

ABC  sees  three  fundamental  ways  to  achieve  this  goal.  First,  spend  the  money 
currently  available.  Second,  make  needed  reforms  to  allow  the  money  currently 
available  to  go  farther,  and  last,  expand  the  pool  of  available  resources. 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  administration's  proposed  funding  for  aviation 
programs — as  evidenced  by  the  FY  1994  budget  request^-— we  are  concerned  by  con- 
tinued efforts  to  extend  trust  fund  financing  beyond  Congress'  original  intent.  Since 
1970,  aviation  user  fees,  and  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  they  support,  have 
been  used  to  fund  air  transportation  safety  and  capacity  improvements.  Capital  de- 
velopment has  clearly  been  the  main  purpose  of  tne  trust  fund  since  its  inception 
and  nas  been  consistently  reiterated  during  every  reauthorization.  While  the  avia- 
tion user  does  benefit  from  services  provided  through  the  FAA  operations  and  main- 
tenance budget,  we  believe  that  increased  expenditures  on  operations  and  mainte- 
nance should  not  be  financed  through  the  trust  fund. 

ABC  supports  past  and  continued  efforts  to  remove  the  aviation  trust  fund  from 
the  unified  budget.  ABC  vehemently  opposes  the  current  practice  of  holding  money 
in  the  trust  fiind  to  mask  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit.  Revenue  raised  by  user  fees 
and  collected  in  the  transportation  trust  funds  should  be  allocated  and  spent  solely 
for  their  intended  purposes  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  annual  appropriations 
process,  arbitrary  obligation  ceilings  or  sequestration.  Furthermore,  the  interest 
earned  on  transportation  user  fee  revenues  snould  be  credited  to  the  trust  fund  ac- 
counts and  spent  on  dedicated  transportation  purposes. 

Spending  user  fee  revenue  as  intended  is  fundamental  and  equitable  and  would 

f[o  a  long  way  toward  improving  airport  capacity  and  safety;  however,  it  is  just  the 
Lrst  step.  Reforming  the  current  system  to  get  more  use  from  our  federal  dollars 
is  crucial  particular^  in  light  of  record  level  budget  deficits  and  a  shrinking  capital 
base. 

Passenger  Facility  Charges  (PFCs)  provide  airports  across  the  country  with  much 
needed  capital  to  make  the  improvements  necessary  to  increase  airport  efficiency 
and  productivity.  As  of  March.  1993,  85  airports  were  approved  to  collect  PFCs,  to- 
talling almost  $6  biUion.  We  caution  the  committee  to  keep  federal  interference  in 
the  PFC  program  to  an  absolute  minimum.  ABC  believes  the  PFC  program  should 
be  kept  clearly  separate  from  the  AIP.  An  airports  ability  to  collect  and  utilize  PFC 
funds  should  not  oe  contingent  upon  Congress  ability  to  fuUy  fund  the  Airport  Im- 

f)rovement  Program.  Additionally,  PFC  funding  should  not  become  a  substitute  for 
iiture  Aff  funding. 

ABC  was  initially  concerned  with  the  PFC  termination  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Our  concern  was  that  rating  agencies  would  be  pre- 
occupied by  potential  PFC  authority  termination  at  airports  and  would  treat  bonds 
backed  with  PFC  revenue  differently.  Acknowledging  the  potential  impact  on  an  air- 
ports bonding  ability,  the  FAA  has  issued  a  memorandum  of  understanding  provid- 
ing guidelines  regarding  the  termination  of  PFCs  as  an  assurance  to  bond  produc- 
ers. We  are  pleased  that  the  PFC  termination  issue  has  been  addressed  by  FAA. 

Better  use  of  our  current  resources  can  also  be  achieved  by  reforming  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Davis-Bacon  requirements  inflate  the  cost  of  federal  construction  and 
prevent  small  firms  from  entering  the  public  works  arena.  ABC  supports  a  mini- 
mum Davis-Bacon  threshold  of  one  million  dollars  on  federal  construction  projects. 
With  immediate  needs  for  capacity  improvement  far  outstripping  the  supply  of 
available  fiinds,  true  reform  would  enable  aviation  users  to  purchase  additional  ca- 
pacity with  their  construction  dollars. 

Additionally,  ABC  believes  the  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  Program  un- 
necessarily increases  infrastructure  construction  costs  due  to  a  lack  of  competitive 
bidding.  To  create  a  more  equitable  and  effective  alternative,  we  need  proper  train- 
ing of  minority  construction  firms  to  ensure  they  can  compete  and  perform  well  in 
the  marketplace  and  for  the  federal  government. 

More  efficient  use  of  our  current  resources  is  vital  but  will  not  bridge  the  over- 
whelming funding  gap  to  meet  the  nation's  airport  improvement  needs.  The  pool  of 
resources  to  draw  from  must  be  expanded.  ABC  believes  utilization  of  innovative  fi- 
nancing techniques  and  funding  mechanisms  will  provide  significant  benefits  in  in- 
frastructure investment. 

Privatization  and  public  private  partnerships  are  being  used  more  frequently  to 
augment  federal,  state  and  local  activities.  These  efforts  bring  the  experience,  busi- 
ness savvy  and  financial  strength  of  the  private  sector  to  government  entities  for 
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the  benefit  of  all.  Contracting-out  airport  operations  to  private  firms,  privatization 
of  existing  airports  or  development  of  new  private  airports  could  help  alleviate  air- 
port capacity  without  impacting  the  federal  budget. 

Furthermore,  adopting  market-based  pricing  during  peak  hours  or  the  assessment 
of  landing  fees — if  implemented  equitably — could  increeise  the  capacity  of  existing 
facilities.  These  innovative  market-based  approaches  used  in  concert  with  capital  in- 
vestment can  expand  capacity  and  improve  safety  throughout  our  aviation  system. 

On  behalf  of  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  I  again  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  our 
comments. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Frederick  H.  NESBirr,  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs,  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Frederick  Nesbitt  and  I  am  the  Director  Grovem- 
mental  Affairs  for  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters.  We  represent  the 
nation's  nearly  200,000  professional  fire  fighters,  but  more  significantly  today,  I  ap- 
pear on  behalf  of  our  union's  Local  #3217,  which  is  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
for  fire  fighters  at  Dulles  and  National  Airports  who  are  employed  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports  Authority. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  impwrtant  issue  of  concern  to  all  woriiers  at 
Dulles  and  National  Airports:  the  absence  of  basic  collective  bargaining  rights  for 
MWAA  employees.  While  not  directly  related  to  the  Airport  Improvement  FVogram, 
the  issue  is  addressed  in  the  House  version  of  AIP  Reauthorization,  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  include  comparable  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Employees  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Authority  are  currently  in  an 
untenable  position  in  regard  to  labor-management  relations.  They  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  denied  basic  collective  bargaining  rights  available  to  private  sector  employees, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  have  the  alternative  avenues  to  press  their 
concerns  that  are  utilized  by  public  sector  workers.  They  are  in  a  legal  limbo  be- 
tween public  and  private  sector  employment  which  offers  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

To  understand  tne  current  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  history  of  the 
employment  provisions  of  the  Airports  Authority  Act.  Before  passage  of  the  Act,  em- 
ployees of  National  and  Dulles  Airports  were  federal  employees,  and  were  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  and  benefits  as  other  civil  servants.  As  you  are  aware,  fed- 
eral employees  are  effectively  denied  the  right  to  collectively  bargain  over  the  most 
significant  employment  issues,  namely,  wages.  These  workers,  however,  retain  the 
right  to  press  their  concerns  with  Congress,  which  has  final  authority  over  all  pay 
and  woricing  conditions  in  the  federal  sector.  Federal  workers  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  and  Congress  has  become  for  them  an  al- 
ternative to  collective  bargaining. 

When  Congress  createa  the  independent  Airports  Authority,  it  apparently  in- 
tended to  keep  the  workers  in  the  same  status  they  were  in  as  federal  employees. 
The  prohibition  against  collective  bargaining  over  meaningful  issues  was  main- 
tained, and  the  Airports  Authority  was  vested  with  the  same  power  as  the  federal 
government  to  determine  wages  and  most  working  conditions  for  its  workers. 

This  scheme  overlooked  one  important  fact:  the  Airports  Authority,  unlike  Con- 
gress, is  not  a  democratically  elected  body  responsive  to  a  constituency.  Con- 
sequently, the  alternative  to  collective  bargaining  utilized  by  federal  workers — lob- 
bying—is meaningless  to  airport  woriters.  Under  current  law,  therefore,  the  Airports 
Authority  has  sole  power  to  set  wages  and  working  conditions  of  its  employees.  The 
authority  answers  to  no  one  on  how  its  workers  are  treated,  and  has  no  incentive 
to  provide  reasonable  compensation  packages. 

To  date,  few  problems  have  arisen  from  this  situation  only  because  of  a  temporary 
hold-harmless  provision  Congress  added  to  the  labor  section  of  the  Airports  Author- 
ity Act.  Under  the  law,  the  Authority  is  required  to  provide  workers  with  wages  and 
benefits  comparable  to  federal  employees  for  the  fu^t  five  years  after  adoption  of 
the  act.  That  stopgap  provision  has  expired,  however,  and  the  Authority  is  now  free 
to  slash  wages  and  benefits  indiscriminately. 

Significantly,  this  one-sided  labor  relations  mechanism  is  unique  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports  Authority.  Workers  at  other  airports  are  either  considered 
employees  of  state  or  local  government — and  therefore  are  covered  by  applicable 
labor  relations  provisions — or  they  are  expressly  guaranteed  collective  bargaining 
rights  under  the  compact  which  governs  the  authority. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  ineouitable  situation,  the  lAFF  looked  for  other  in- 
stances in  which  Congress  spun  ou  a  federal  government  operation  and  created  an 
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independent  entity  to  administer  it.  We  found  what  we  believe  is  the  best  available 
analogy  in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  a  function  previously  performed  by  the  federal  government — much  like  the 
Airports  Authority.  The  labor  relations  provision  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
however,  differs  significantly  from  the  Airports  Authority  Act. 

The  Postal  Act  struck  a  compromise  on  the  issue  of  labor-management  relations 
which  has  worked  effectively  for  the  20  years  of  its  existence.  Postal  woricers  have 
the  right  to  collectively  bargain  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  except  that 
there  is  a  statutory  prohibition  against  strikes  and  lockouts.  Instead,  the  statute 
contains  special  dispute  resolution  mechanisms  which  assure  smooth  and  continu- 
ous operations. 

We  are  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Airports  Authority  Act — a  copy  of  which 
is  attached  to  our  statement — which  is  patterned  aiter  the  employment  provisions 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  Our  proposal  would  grant  workers  basic  collective 
bai^aining  rights,  prohibit  t'  e  use  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  establish  a  dispute 
resolution  procedure  based  on  the  proven  system  used  in  the  Postal  Service. 

We  believe  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  guarantee  that  fire  filters  and  all 
Airport  workers  will  be  treated  fairly  and  that  labor-management  relations  between 
Airport  workers  and  the  Authority  wiU  be  harmonious. 

A  provision  similar  to  the  attached  language  is  included  in  the  House  version  of 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program,  which  has  been  reported  to  the  House  floor.  A 
motion  to  strike  the  provision  was  defeated  during  Subcommittee  consideration  by 
a  bi-partisan  vote  of  13-23. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Authority  is  opposed  to 
granting  collective  bargaining  rights  to  their  employees.  In  support  of  their  position, 
they  offer  three  basic  arguments.  I  would  like  to  address  each  in  turn. 

The  Authority  argues  that  airport  employees  currently  have  the  same  collective 
bargaining  rights  they  enjoyed  when  they  were  federal  employees,  since  they  can 
bargain  over  non-economic  issues.  There  are  two  major  differences  between  the  bar- 
gaining rights  of  federal  employees  and  MWAA  employees.  First,  federal  agencies 
do  not  arbitrarily  establish  wages  and  other  economic  issues  for  their  employees; 
that  is  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  Federal  employees  can — and  do — seek  to  influ- 
ence congressional  decisions  by  lobbying  and  by  supporting  or  opposing  congres- 
sional candidates.  The  Airports  Authority  Board  is  an  unelected  body  that  unilater- 
ally sets  wages  £md  benefits  without  congressional  approval. 

Second,  it  is  actually  not  true  that  federal  employees  can  not  bargain  over  eco- 
nomic issues.  Federal  law  simply  states  that  woricers  may  not  bargain  over  tmy 
issue  that  Is  set  by  statute.  If  airport  workers  ergoved  the  same  bargaining  rights 
as  federal  employees,  then  they  would  be  able  to  bargain  over  wages  since  their 
wages  are  not  set  by  Congress. 

A  second  argument  advanced  by  the  Airports  Authority  is  that  airport  workers 
are  better  off  financially  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  still  federal  employees. 
Airport  workers  are  better  off  in  some  ways,  worse  ofi"  in  others,  but  the  particulars 
of  their  current  contract  is  quite  beside  the  point.  Even  if  their  contract  was  extraor- 
dinarily generous  (which  it  is  not),  that  would  not  be  justification  for  denying  work- 
ers their  ri^t  to  bargain  collectively.  There  is  no  exemption  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  for  generous  employers.  The  argument  that  the  Authority's  lar- 
gesse is  cause  for  denying  workers  rights  is  paternalistic  and  demeaning. 

Finally,  the  Airports  Authority  argues  that  applying  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  an  airport  authority  is  an  unprecedented  and  unjustified  expansion  of  federal 
labor  law.  This  argument  fails  to  take  into  account  two  factors  unique  to  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports  Authority.  First,  the  existing  inadequate  labor-rela- 
tions mechanism  at  the  Washington  airports  was  established  by  federal  law.  Surely, 
Congress  has  the  right  to  change  existing  federal  law  if  it  finds  such  laws  to  be  in- 
equitable. 

Second,  other  airport  authorities  are  the  creation  of  state  and  local  governments. 
While  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Authority  is  technically  governed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Authority  was  actually 
created  by  the  federal  government  and  the  airports  sit  on  federal  land  which  the 
authority  leases  from  the  federal  government.  As  a  result,  the  federal  government 
has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  important  issue,  and  I  hope 
you  will  agree  to  include  the  attached  language  in  S.  1491.  The  lAFF  stands  ready 
to  provide  you  with  any  additional  information  you  may  require  to  help  resolve  this 
issue. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  GRANT  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  RIGHTS  TO  WORKERS  AT 

NATIONAL  AND  DULLES  AIRPORTS 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Act  of  1986  (49  U.S.C.  app.  2451-2461)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  Section  6007(cX5)  by  striking  "to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration is  so  authorized  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  Sections  6010,  6011  and  6012  as  Sections  6011,  6012  and 
6013,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  6009  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6010.  Labor  Management  Relations. 

"(a)  Application  of  Federal  Labor  Laws. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947  shall  apply  to  labor-management  relations  between  the 
Airports  Authority  and  labor  organizations  representing  bargaining  units  at  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports. 

"(b)  SUITS.- 

"(1)  Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  Courts.— The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions  brought  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  this  chapter  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
actions  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

"(2)  Labor  Contract  Violations. — Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  between  the 
Airports  Authority  and  a  labor  organization  representing  bargaining  units  at  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports,  or  between  any  such  labor  organizations,  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  of  controversy. 

"(3)  Agents  of  Labor  Organizations. — A  labor  organization  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  the  Airports  Authority  shall  be  bound  by  the  authorized  acts  of  their 
agents.  Any  labor  organization  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  in  behalf  of 
those  whom  it  represents  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  money  judgment 
against  a  labor  organization  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  enforce- 
able only  against  the  organization  as  an  entity  and  against  its  assets  and  shall  not 
be  enforceable  against  any  individual  member  or  the  member's  assets. 

"(c)  Collective-Bargaining  Agreements.— 

"(1)  Period  of  Effectiveness. — Collective-bargaining  agreements  between  the 
Airports  Authority  and  labor  organizations  shall  be  effective  for  not  less  than  2 
years. 

"(2)  Resolution  of  Grievances. — Collective-bargaining  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  Airports  Authority  shall  provide  for  procedures  for  resolution  by  the  parties 
of  grievances  and  other  disputes  arising  during  the  term  of  the  agreement,  cul- 
minating in  binding  third-party  arbitration,  unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise.  The 
resolution  procedures  shall  include  provisions  for  mediation  of  grievances  and  other 
disputes,  upon  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  is  authorized  to  provide  its  services  in  regard  to  such  procedures. 

"(3)  Resolution  of  Disputes  in  Negotiations.— The  Airports  Authority  and  a 
labor  organization  may  by  mutual  agreement  adopt  procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
disputes  or  impasses  arising  in  the  negotiation  of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement. 

"(d)  Labor  disputes.— 

"(1)  Written  Notice  Requirement. — If  there  is  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment between  the  Airports  Authority  and  labor  organizations  in  effect,  no  party  to 
such  agreement  shall  terminate  or  modify  such  agreement  unless  the  party  desiring 
such  termination  or  modification  serves  written  notice  upon  the  other  party  to  the 
agreement  of  the  proposed  termination  or  modification  not  less  than  90  days  prior 
to  the  time  it  is  proposed  to  make  such  termination  or  modification.  The  party  serv- 
ing such  notice  shall  notify  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
existence  of  a  dispute  with  45  days  of  such  notice  if  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  that  time. 

"(2)  Mediation  of  Disputes.— Afl^r  notice  is  given  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  Service  shall  promptly  communicate  with  the  parties  and 
use  its  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  agreement.  The 
parties  shall  participate  fully  and  promptly  in  such  meetings  as  may  be  undertaken 
Dy  the  Service.  If  the  parties  do  not  reach  agreement  by  the  date  of  expiration  or 
termination  of  the  agreement,  or  the  date  the  agreement  became  subject  to  modifica- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  all  unresolved  issues  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

"(3)  Arbitration  Board.— 

"(A)  Establishment. — If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  the  date  of  the  expiration 
or  termination  of  the  agreement  or  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  became  subject 
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to  modification  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  or  if  the  parties  decide  upon 
arbitration  but  do  not  agree  upon  the  procedures  therefor,  an  arbitration  board  shall 
be  established  consisting  of  3  members,  1  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Airports 
Authority,  1  bv  the  bargaining  representative,  and  the  third  by  the  2  thus  selected 
who  shall  be  designated  chairman.  If  either  of  the  parties  fails  to  select  a  member, 
or  if  the  members  chosen  by  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  the  third  person  within  5 
days  after  their  first  meeting,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of  he  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(B)  Hearings  and  Decisions.— The  arbitration  board  shall  give  the  parties  a 
full  and  fair  hearing,  including  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  support  of 
their  daimsl  and  an  opportunity  to  present  their  case  in  person,  by  counsel  or  by 
other  representative  as  they  may  elect.  All  procedural  disputes  shall  be  decided  by 
the  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  authority  to  administer  oaths  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents.  Decisions  of  the  board 
shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties.  The  board  shall  render  its  decision 
within  45  days  aft«r  its  appointment,  unless  a  later  date  is  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties. 

"(C)  Costs. — Costs  of  the  arbitration  board  shall  be  shared  equally  by  the  Air- 
ports Authority  and  the  bargaining  representative. 

"(D)  Procedures. — In  the  case  of  a  bargaining  unit  whose  collective-bargaining 
representative  does  not  have  an  agreement  with  the  Airport  Authority,  a  notice 
shall  be  served  by  the  bargaining  unit  representative  on  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  not  later  than  45  days  after  the  commencement  of  collective 
bargaining,  advising  that  the  parties  are  engaged  in  negotiations,  and  a  copy  of  this 
notice  shall  be  served  on  the  Airports  Authority.  The  Service  shall  provide  its  assist- 
ance to  the  parties  and  the  parties  shall  cooperate  with  the  Service  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  If  the  parties  fail  to  reach  agreement  within  90 
days  of  the  commencement  of  collective  bargaining,  arbitration  wiU  take  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  unless  the  parties  have 
previously  agreed  to  another  procedure  for  a  binding  resolution  of  their  differences. 

"(E)  Consideration  in  Making  Awards.— Except  insofar  as  compensation  and 
benefits  may  be  specified  elsewhere  in  this  title,  the  arbitration  board,  in  arriving 
at  its  award,  shall  take  into  account  compensation,  benefits,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  comparable  employees  in  Alexandria,  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties, 
Virginia;  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  and  other  criteria  traditionally  considered  in  collective  bargaining. 

"(e)  No  Strikes  or  LiOCKouTs;  Maintenance  of  Status  Quo.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  parties  to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
the  Airports  Authority  and  a  labor  organization  shall  not  resort  to  strike  or  lock- 
out. The  parties  shall  refrain  from  making  changes  in  working  conditions  pending 
the  resolution  of  labor  disputes  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  his  section." 


Prepared  Statement  of  Rex  D.  Johnson,  Director,  Hawaii  Department  of 

Transportation 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Rex  Johnson.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Hawaii  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  commit- 
tee on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii — ensuring  safe,  efiicient, 
effective  and  affordable  air  transportation  within  our  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  and  other  members  of  both  your  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  are  well  aware  of  the  difiiculties  our  nation's  air  transpor- 
tation industry  has  confronted  and  continues  to  confront  today.  In  creating  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  a  Strong  Competitive  Aviation  Industry  (National  Aviation 
Commission),  it  is  clear  that  Congress  recognized  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  in  com- 
mercial aviation.  I  am  testifying  before  you  today  representing  a  state  that  has  be- 
come one  of  the  latest  victims  of  this  crisis.  Last  week  Hawaiian  Airlines,  one  of 
two  air  carriers  which  provide  regularly  scheduled  interisland  air  service  among  all 
seven  of  Hawaii's  Islands,  filed  for  bankruptcy  under  Chapter  11  of  the  U.S.  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  Aloha  Airlines,  our  State's  other  interisland  carrier,  faces  a  interisland 
market  no  different  than  that  which  contributed  to  Hawaiian's  decision  to  reorga- 
nize. 

The  factors  leading  to  Hawaiian's  declaration  of  bankruptcy  reflect  the  realities 
of  the  air  transportation  market  it  and  Aloha  serves.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Gulf 
War  in  late  1990,  visitors  to  Hawaii  have  steadily  declined  from  an  annual  total  of 
6.97  million  in  1990  to  6.87  million  in  1991  to  6.51  million  in  1992.  The  cumulative 
reduction  in  tourist  travel  has  been  7  percent  over  the  last  three  years.  As  you  may 
know,  Hawaii's  number  one  industry  is  tourism.  Tourism  and  related  industries  em- 
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ploy  approximately  42  percent  of  our  State's  work  force  and  provide  35  percent  of 
our  gross  State  product.  Simply  stated,  the  reduction  in  output  of  our  State's  pri- 
mary industry  started  earlier  than  the  post-Gulf  War  recession  and,  by  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  estimates,  will  last  longer  than  the  albeit,  slow  recovery  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  currently  experiencmg. 

To  compound  the  economic  slow  down,  just  one  year  ago.  Hurricane  Iniki  dev- 
astated the  Island  of  Kauai,  one  of  our  State's  more  popular  visitor  destinations.  In 
addition  to  the  destruction  suffered  by  the  residents  of  Kauai,  hotels,  resorts  and 
other  tourist  attractions  incurred  so  much  damage  that  the  island  was  virtually 
closed  to  tourism  until  late  this  past  spring. 

This  review  of  Hawaii's  economic  situation  provides  only  a  partial  road  map  to 
where  we  are  today.  Hawaii  confronts  a  more  fundamental  problem,  which  has  been 
roughly  exposed  by  the  facts  I  have  just  recited,  namely  maintaining  basic  intra- 
state transportation  service  for  the  residents  and  products  of  Hawaii. 

Air  transportation  in  Hawaii  is  not  simply  a  mode  of  transportation,  an  alter- 
native to  a  car  or  a  train,  or  even  a  ferry.  It  is  the  only  transportation  from  one 
county  to  the  closest  adjoining  county.  There  is  no  other  state  in  the  union,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Alaska,  which  is  limited  to  a  single  mode  of  transportation.  In 
a  state  composed  of  seven  islands,  air  transportation  serves  as  our  state  hidiway 
network,  moving  not  only  people  from  home  to  job,  but  also  goods  to  market.  There 
is  no  surface  transportation  alternative,  except  for  bulk  cargo  which  is  not  time  sen- 
sitive and  moves  largely  on  barges  or  contamer  ships.  The  trials  of  the  last  three 
years  have  revealed  now  vulnerable  our  State  is  to  being  able  to  maintain  efficient 
air  service  to  remote  areas  of  our  State  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  afford- 
able air  fares. 

For  these  reasons  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  carefuUy  considered  and  ulti- 
mately passed  legislation  which  will,  for  a  10-year  period,  provide  a  $12.6  million 
loan  guarantee  program  for  Hawaii  interisland  air  carriers.  The  Legislature  also 
proposed  regulation  of  interisland  air  service  to  efTectively  assure  essential  inter-is- 
land passenger  and  cargo  air  service.  This  loan  guarantee  program  for  interisland 
air  carriers  is  quite  sinular  to  a  program  you  proposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  aircraft 
manufacturers.  One  of  the  more  important  reasons  for  establishing  a  regulatory 
structure  as  a  part  of  the  loan  guarantee  program  is  to  assure  the  taxpayers  of  Ha- 
waii that  a  guarantee  of  loans,  backed  up  by  their  tax  dollars,  will  be  judiciously 
monitored  by  the  State. 

While  there  is  not  any  conflict  with  federal  law  with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  loan  guarantee  program,  there  is,  as  a  part  of  the  State  legislation,  a 
requirement  that  compliance  with  federal  statutes  be  obtained  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  regulatory  structure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  that  Hawaii  be  allowed,  as  the  State  of  Alaska  is  allowed  under 
current  law,  to  establish  a  temporary  10  year  regulatory  process  for  solely  intrastate 
air  transportation  service. 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  Hawaii  Legislature  clearly  states  that  the  statutory 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  tnter-island  air  service  shall  only  take  effect  if  such 
regulation  is  permissible  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  Act  makes  clear 
that  air  carrier  regulation  would  be  restricted  only  to  service  between  any  pair  of 
points  which  are  within  the  State  of  Hawaii,  unless  such  service  is  part  of  the  "con- 
tinuous carriage"  of  persons  from  outside  the  State.  Within  the  Act,  continuous  car- 
riage is  defined  as  air  transportation  which  includes  a  stop  of  not  more  than  24 
hours.  This  provision  was  designed  to  ensure  that  overseas  carriers,  including  do- 
mestic carriers,  providing  origination  or  terminating  service  on  the  Mainland  or  in 
other  countries,  could  operate  connections  of  service  through  code  shares  or  funnel 
flints  outside  the  regulatory  structure  proposed  in  the  Act.  The  intention  of  the  Act 
is  to  in  no  way  interfere  with  or  regulate  the  connecting  services  that  major  air  car- 
riers provide  to  and  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  note  that  as  this  Act  was  proceeding  throu^  the  legisla- 
ture, no  objection  was  raised  by  the  major  air  carriers.  In  fairness,  after  the  legisla- 
tion was  passed,  but  before  it  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Governor,  United  Airlines 
expressed  some  concerns  about  the  legislation.  A  number  of  efforts  were  undertaken 
to  by  the  State  resolve  any  concerns  with  the  bill,  but  United  did  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  State's  offer. 

The  bill  establishes  an  Air  Carrier  Commission  with  the  responsibility  of  regulat- 
ing Hawaii  air  carriers.  The  Commission  wiU  have  the  authority  to  issue  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  to  any  qualified  applicant  which  "*  *  * 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the  proposed 
service.  *  *  *  The  Commission  will  have  authority  to  examine  the  financial  oper- 
ation of  air  carriers  as  well  as  determine  just  and  reasonable  air  fares,  rates, 
charges,  and  competitive  practices.  The  Act  in  no  way  affects  the  safety  regulation 
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of  air  carriers.  The  Act  explicitly  states  that  "*  *  *  air  safety  regulation  *  *  *  shall 
remain  exclusively  with  the  Fecleral  Aviation  AdminiBtration."  Act  at  Sec.  1. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  biU  that  I  will  not  take  the  Committee's  time 
to  recite,  but  ask  that  members  carefiilly  review  them.  A  complete  copy  of  the  Act 
is  appended  to  my  testimony. 

I  would  also  ask  members  to  understand  that  the  goal  of  the  Act  is  to  ensure  safe, 
effective,  efficient  and  affordable  air  service  in  Hawaii.  With  the  difficult  economic 
circumstances  our  air  carriers  face  today,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting  for 
marketplace  adjustments  to  remedy  any  dislocation  of  air  service.  Trie  commerce  of 
our  State  is  at  great  risk  if  we  find  ourself  left  with  a  single  air  carrier  who  will 
have  unfettered  control  of  our  market.  Hawaii's  isolation  from  the  Mainland,  we  be- 
lieve, heightens  our  risk  for  any  replacement  carriers,  while  major  carriers  continue 
to  reduce  service  from  the  Mainland  because  they  term  the  Hawaii  market  a  low 
yield  and  unprofitable  market.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  main- 
tain the  trsmsportation  infrastructure  we  have  in  place  today. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  over  emphasize  the  crisis  Hawaii  confronts.  We 
have  today  but  two  carriers  which  provide  regular  scheduled  air  service  among  our 
seven  islands.  Together  these  carriers  employ  more  than  4,000  workers  in  Hawaii. 
One  of  these  carriers  is  in  bankruptcy  and  may  or  may  not  successfiiUy  reorganize. 
Our  second  carrier  is  likely  to  be  confronted  with  the  challenge  of  competing  solely 
with  a  bankrupt  carrier  who  does  not  incur  the  same  costs  of  operation  while  under 
Bankruptcy  Court  protection. 

We  do  have  the  oenefit  of  a  new  air  carrier  with  five  aircraft,  Mahalo  Air,  which 
is  scheduled  to  begin  service  next  week,  but  only  on  the  three  most  popular  routes 
in  the  State.  The  other  30  are  served  only  by  Hawaiian  and/or  Aloha.  I  think  you 
wiU  agree  that  these  circumstances  are  npe  for  a  severe  disruption  of  air  service. 
I  hope  you  will  also  agree  that  no  other  state,  including  Alaska,  has  the  geographic 
constraints  of  Hawaii.  We  simply  must  restore  order  to  my  State's  transportation 
system  or  race  social  and  economic  chaos. 

I  know  that  the  National  Aviation  Commission  considered  reregulation  of  inter- 
state air  service  and  rejected  it.  The  Comraission  did  not,  however,  consider  a  fiiUy 
self-contained  and  isolated  transportation  market  that  is  limited  to  a  single  mode 
of  passenger  and  time  sensitive  cargo  transport.  While  I  respect  the  Commission's 
findings,  they  are  simply  not  relevant  to  the  geographic,  economic  and  practical  re- 
alities of  intrastate  air  service  in  Hawaii. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  and  your  Committee  mem- 
bers to  extend  to  Hawaii,  for  a  temporary  10-year  period,  the  exception  from  federal 
pre-emption  that  the  State  of  Alaska  enjoys  under  Section  105  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  hearing  my  views  on  this  very  important  issue  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 


[Miscellaneous  material  submitted  with  this  prepared  statement  may  be  found  in 
the  committee's  files.] 


["Analysis  of  U.S.  Airport  Costs  Incurred  by  Airlines,  September  1993,"  by  the 
American  Association  of  Airport  Executives  and  the  Airports  Council  International- 
North  America  may  be  found  in  the  conmiittee's  files.] 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Pressler  and  Answers  Thereto  by  Mr.  Hinson 

Question.  I  trust  you  share  my  views,  as  well  as  the  views  of  experts,  that  the 
affects  of  smoke  in  tne  cockpit  could  cause  serious  vision  impairments,  and,  in  turn, 
jeopardize  aviation  safety.  Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  an  update  on  what  the 
FAA  is  currently  doing  to  address  this  serious  safety  concern?  In  your  view,  will  fed- 
eral aviation  legislation  be  necessary  to  adequately  address  this  serious  safety  con- 
cern? 

Answer.  We  in  the  FAA  are  dedicated  to  providing  a  safe  environment  for  the  fly- 
ing public.  If  we  believed  that  an  unsafe  condition  exists  relative  to  smoke  in  the 
cockpit,  we  would  certainly  act  promptly  to  address  it.  If  we  were  to  find  that  there 
was  a  design  feature  on  a  specific  airplane  that  could  produce  a  significant  amount 
of  smoke  in  the  cockpit,  our  first  effort  would  be  directed  at  addressing  that  design 
feature  to  eliminate  the  hazard. 

We  have  prepared  a  Report  to  Congress  which  details  the  FAA  position  on  the 
hazards  associated  with  smoke  in  the  cockpit.  That  report  is  in  final  coordination 
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within  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  we  expect  it  to  be  released  shortly. 
We  have  also  prepared  a  revision  to  the  advisory  circular  which  provides  guidance 
on  the  means  for  demonstrating  compliance  with  the  existing  regulations  regarding 
smoke  penetration,  detection,  and  cockpit  smoke  evacuation  for  transport  category 
airplanes.  That  document  is  also  in  final  coordination  within  the  FAA,  and  should 
be  issued  by  mid  November.  After  reviewing  the  list  of  12  accidents  and  incidents, 
submitted  by  a  company  which  sells  smoke  displacement  devices,  and  aU  smoke-re- 
lated events  from  1986  to  the  present  time,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  not  today 
an  unsafe  condition  which  recjuires  mandatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  FAA.  We 
have  determined  that  the  existing  regulations,  and  the  means  of  demonstrating 
compliance  with  those  regulations,  provides  an  acceptable  level  of  safety.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  plan  to  issue  an  airworthiness  directive  which  addresses  smoke  in  the 
cockpit. 

We  are  not  alone  in  coming  to  this  conclusion.  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NTSB),  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Senator  Inouye,  has  also  explored  the 

Juestion  of  mandatory  action  by  the  FAA  to  address  the  alleged  unsafe  condition, 
n  discussions  with  our  technical  people  in  the  FAA  Transport  Category  Airplane 
Directorate,  which  certified  large  airplanes,  the  NTSB  has  stated  that  they  do  not 
believe  mandatory  action  is  appropriate  to  address  smoke  in  the  cockpit.  The  safety 
recommendations  from  the  NTSB  related  to  sources  of  continuous  smoke  in  the 
cockpit  originated  from  an  accident  over  20  years  ago.  Those  recommendations  have 
been  closed,  and  the  NTSB  has  not  generated  any  new  recommendations  on  this 
subject. 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the  disadvantage  business 
enterprise  (DBE)  airport  concession  program  is  to  generate  economic  opportunities 
for  DBE's  from  the  operations  of  concessions  at  airports  into  which  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  for  construction  or  operating  purposes.  This  program  should 
help  these  firms  get  on  their  competitive  feet  and  provide  economic  opportunities. 
Is  tnis  also  the  FAA's  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  program? 

Answer.  The  FAA  has  prepared  a  draft  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  (NPRM)  to 
implement  the  DBE  provisions  found  in  Sections  511(aX17)  and  511(h)  of  the  Air- 

Rort  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  (AAIA)  of  1982,  as  amended.  In  particular,  the 
[PRM  would  implement  the  amendments  made  in  1992  by  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Improvement,  and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-581).  We  expect  the  NPRM  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
soon. 

The  FAA  concurs  that  the  purpose  of  the  DBE  airport  concession  program  is  to 
provide  economic  opportunities  to  DBE  firms  at  airports  that  receive  grants  for  con- 
struction and  other  development  projects  authorized  by  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program.  We  also  concur  that  this  program  should  generate  economic  opportunities 
for  DBE's  from  the  operations  of  concessions  doing  business  at  those  airports  which 
wiU  assist  such  DBE  firms  in  becoming  competitive. 

Question.  Is  the  FAA  aware  that  one  of  the  intents  of  Congress  in  adopting  Sec- 
tion 117  of  the  1992  Act  was  to  provide  for  a  viable  alternative  method  of  participa- 
tion within  this  important  program  for  car  rental  concessionaires?  We  authorized 
this  alternative  compliance  method  because  this  industry  cannot,  in  most  instances, 
engage  in  direct  ownership  arrangements  with  DE's.  As  an  alternative,  Congress 
authorized  car  rental  firms  to  participate  in  the  DBE  program  throudi  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  from  DBE  vendors.  In  my  opinion,  vendor  purchases  are  an 
equally  important  method  of  assuring  economic  opportunities  for  DBE  vendors.  Are 
you  aware  of  Congress'  intent  on  this  issue,  and  do  you  believe  that  the  rule  being 
drafted  by  the  FAA  will  be  true  to  this  intent? 

Answer.  The  FAA  is  fully  aware  that  one  of  the  intents  of  Congress  in  adopting 
the  1992  amendments  to  the  AAIA  was  to  provide  airport  sponsors  with  a  viable 
alternative  method  for  obtaining  DBE  participation  in  car  rental  concessions.  We 
also  are  aware  that  this  alternative  means  was  included  in  legislation  because  in 
many  instances,  airport  sponsors  have  encountered  difficulty  in  obtaining  DBE  par- 
ticipation through  direct  ownership  arrangements,  such  as  prime  concessionaires, 
franchises,  and  joint  ventures.  Obstacles  to  obtaining  direct  DBE  participation  in 
car  rental  concessions  include  the  high  capital  costs  and  high  rental  payments  at 
aiiTport  locations. 

The  FAA  is  ftilly  aware  of  Congress'  intent  that  vendor  purchases  are  an  impor- 
tant method  of  assuring  economic  opportunities  for  DBE  vendors.  Consequently,  we 
believe  that  the  rule,  which  we  cave  drafted,  is  faithful  to  that  intent.  Moreover, 
fuU  consideration  wiU  be  given  by  the  agency  to  all  comments  submitted  by  vendors 
and  other  members  of  the  public  that  address  these  issues. 

Question.  There  is  no  foundation  to  be  found  in  either  the  statutory  or  the  report 
language  of  the  1992  Act  for  favoring  one  form  of  compliance  over  another.  In  my 
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judgment,  it  should  be  irrelevant  whether  the  economic  opportunity  generated  by 
the  DBE  airport  concession  program  comes  to  a  DBE  through  vendor  purchases 
from  a  concessionaire  at  an  airport,  or  from  direct  participation  as  a  concessionaire 
at  an  airport,  or  from  direct  participation  as  a  concessionaire — as  long  as  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  exists.  Do  you  agree? 

Answer.  We  concur  with  this  statement  as  it  applies  to  car  rental  concessions. 
Section  511(hX3)  of  the  AAIA  provides  that  DBE  re<mirements  imposed  by  airport 
sponsors  on  car  rental  concessionaires  may  be  naet  through  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  ^oods  or  services  from  DBE's,  including  purchases  or  leases  of  vehicles.  Alter- 
natively, the  statute  allows  sponsors  to  count  DBE  firms  participating  in  car  rental 
concessions  through  direct  ownership  arrangements. 

However,  for  other  types  of  concessionaires,  that  is,  other  than  car  rental  firms, 
the  legislation  establishes  a  "good  faith  efforts"  test  before  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  can  be  counted  toward  the  DBE  goals.  Section  511(h)(2)  provides  that  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  counting  such  purchases,  good  faith  efforts  must  be  made 
by  the  airport  sponsor  and  the  concessionaire  to  explore  all  available  options  to 
achieve,  to  the  maximum  extent  practical,  DBE  participation  through  direct  owner- 
ship arrangements,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  joint  ventures  and  franchises. 

Question.  Does  the  FAA  intend  to  promulgate  uniform  standards  for  certification 
of  firms  as  DBE's,  which  will  be  binding  on  all  airports  under  the  program,  or  will 
the  FAA  leave  it  to  individual  airports  to  certify  DBE's?  I  am  concerned  the  latter 
possibly  could  result  in  situations  where  a  DBE  would  be  certified  at  one  airport 
but  not  certified  at  another. 

Answer.  Subpart  F  of  the  existing  departmental  DBE  rule  49  CFR  Part  23,  con- 
tains uniform  standards  and  procedures  for  certification  of  DBE  concessionaires.  Ad- 
ditional guidelines  wUl  be  adopted,  if  appropriate,  to  address  the  1992  amendments 
to  the  AAIA. 

Under  the  current  procedures,  an  airport  sponsor  may  conduct  its  own  certifi- 
cation or  it  may  accept  the  certification  of  another  recipient  of  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT)  funding.  The  same  procedures  apply  to  the  certification  of  DOT-as- 
sisted  contractors.  In  these  instances,  the  accepting  agency  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  validity  of  the  certification. 

under  these  procedures,  one  airport  (or  other  DOT  recipient)  may  certify  a  given 
firm,  while  another  airport  or  recipient  may  deny  certification  to  that  same  firm. 
When  a  firm  is  denied  certification,  it  may  file  an  administrative  appeal  with  the 
departmental  Office  of  Civil  Rights  (49  CPR  23.55). 

We  also  point  out  that  the  Department  currently  is  considering  comments  that  it 
received  to  its  proposal  to  revise  all  or  49  CFR  Part  23.  The  NP'KM  was  published 
on  December  of  1992  (57  F.R.  58288).  Under  the  NPRM,  recipients  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  unified  statewide  certification  program.  The  purpose  of 
this  proposal  is  to  bring  some  centralization  to  the  certification  process. 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Pressler  and  Answers  Thereto  by  Mr.  Mead 

Question.  What  specific  suggestions  could  you  offer  to  the  Subcommittee  in  efforts 
to  address  the  discretionary  ftinding  issue?  In  your  view,  is  the  discretionary  pot  too 
limited  due  to  other  AEP  funding  allocation  requirements? 

Answer.  As  discussed  in  our  testimony,  there  are  short-  and  long-term  discre- 
tionary funding  issues.  The  short-term  issue  concerns  the  immediate  pressure  on 
discretionary  funds  that  resulted  from  the  decrease  in  total  AIP  funds  and  increase 
in  letter  of  intent  commitments.  Proposed  bUl  S.  1491  offers  a  solution  by  providing 
additional  discretionary  funds. 

The  long-term  issue  concerns  the  appropriate  mix  and  level  of  entitlement,  set- 
aside,  and  discretionary  funding  categories  under  the  AIP  funding  formula.  The  AIP 
funding  formula  should  be  reexamined  because  the  needs  of  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem are  a  complex  set  of  variables  that  can  change  over  time.  However,  FAA  needs 
a  set  of  management  tools  in  order  to  provide  focus  and  direction  for  the  AIP,  in- 
cluding whether  the  level  of  discretionary  funds  should  be  increased.  These  manage- 
ment tools  include: 

•  Establishprogram  goals  and  performance  measures  to  provide  focus  and  direc- 
tion for  the  AIP  and  provide  a  basis  for  later  feedback. 

•  Develop  sophisticated  modelling  capabilities  to  project  the  impact  of  AIP  invest- 
ments on  specific  airpwrts  and  the  airport  system  to  assess  whether  specific  invest- 
ments have  paid  off  as  expected. 

Once  the  management  tools  are  in  place,  FAA  could  be  given  some  flexibility,  for 
example,  to  transfer  funds  among  AIP  set-aside  and  discretionary  categories  when 
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FAA  determines  there  is  a  shortage  of  meritorious  projects  in  one  category  and  a 
surplus  of  such  projects  in  another  category. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  FAA  fairly  distribute  AIP  discretionary 
funding?  For  example,  I  am  concerned  that  large  airport  expansion  projects  may  re- 
ceive greater  FAA  attention  when  considering  discretionary  funding  allocations  com- 
pared to  that  paid  to  some  smaller  airport  projects.  Of  course,  a  seemingly  small 
or  less  costly  project  can  be  critical  to  meet  tne  needs  of  small  community  airports. 
What  are  your  views? 

Answer.  Discretionary  funding  for  smaller  airport  projects  is  quite  limited.  First, 
FAA  is  required  to  spend  75  percent  of  discretionary  funds  on  projects  at  primary 
and  reliever  airports.  All  eligible  airports  can  compete  for  the  remaining  25  percent 
of  discretionary  funds.  Second,  FAA  nas  committed  over  half  of  discretionary  fiinds 
to  letters  of  intent  for  projects  at  primary  airports.  By  developing  goals  and  perform- 
ance measures,  FAA  could  better  determine  the  needs  of  small  community  airports 
and  identify  the  funding  required  to  meet  those  needs. 
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